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Chronicle 


Home News.—The crisis which arose over the de- 
termination of President Calles of Mexico to enforce the 
oil-land laws, beginning with January 1, did not immedi- 
ately produce any overt act of violence. 
Contrary to somewhat general expec- 
tations, the oil companies did not yield, 
and thus Secretary Kellogg was able to present a united 
front. The policy adopted was that our Government would 
take no action until some actual seizure of property had 
been committed. On the last day of the year, President 
Coolidge made an appeal to the country and to the press 
in particular for justice and accuracy in the presentation 
of our foreign policy. While this was taken to refer partly 
to unofficial meddling in European affairs, it also undoubt- 
edly had reference to the difficult position existing in 
regard to Nicaragua and Mexico. On January 3, Presi- 
dent Calles was reported in Washington as having given 
orders to his Attorney-General to see that the oil-land 
laws were enforced, but no immediate action was taken. 

The large number of deaths reported from drinking 
during the Christmas holidays aroused a veritable storm 
of disapproval throughout the country. It has been ad- 

mitted by Government experts that 

omer industrial alcohol contains poisonous 
‘ denaturants. The announced purpose 

for the presence of these poisons was to ensure that the 
alcohol containing them could not be rendered fit for bev- 


Mexican 
Crisis 


erage purposes by redistilling. The Anti-Saloon League 
defended the practice by presenting it as an aid to law 
enforcement. This argument was denounced as immoral, 
particularly by Senator Edwards of New Jersey on the 
reopening of Congress. The Senate adopted a resolution 
calling upon Secretary Mellon to reveal the part played 
by Wayne B. Wheeler and the Anti-Saloon League in the 
fixing of poisonous liquor. 

A revolt was threatened by Republican Congressmen 
against President Coolidge’s stand on appropriations of 
money to start work on the three cruisers authorized in 
1924. These appropriations were ig- 
nored in this year’s budget. The reason 
for this latter action was given by the 
President as part of a policy deferring construction of 
warships until another disarmament conference can be 
held. The majority leader, Mr. Tilson, is said to have 
told the President that appropriations for the cruisers 
could be passed by an overwhelming vote and that such 
action was necessary to head off the Democratic minority. 
The House Naval Committee also went on record as favor- 
ing the elevation of guns on American battleships so as to 
give them an equal range with those of British ships. The 
President responded to this move by a letter in which he 
declared that he stood by his budget message and opposed 
the appropriation of any more money at this time for 
naval construction. It was apparent, however, that he 
would not prevail and that the money would be appro- 
priated. This, it was foreseen, would have the double 
effect of preserving the President’s reputation for econ- 
omy and, at the same time, of beginning construction on 
the warships. On January 6, $200,000 was appropriated 
by the House for this purpose. 

The Administration continued its firm policy with re- 
gard to the Nicaraguan crisis. In spite of reports of defeat 
suffered by President Diaz, recognized by Washington, 
and of European criticisms of our ac- 
tion, the Government maintained and 
strengthened its position. On January 
4, a new aspect was given the situation when it was made 
known at the White House that the landing of armed 
forces in Nicaragua was for the purpose not only of pro- 
tecting American and foreign lives and property, but also 
of safeguarding rights granted this country in 1916 to 
build a canal through Nicaragua and establish a naval sta- 
tion at Fonseca Bay, on the Pacific. Meanwhile, however, 
under pressure from foreign Governments which appealed 
for help, American sailors and marines were sent to Ma- 
nagua, the capital, and at the same time the embargo on 


Threatened 
Revolt 


Nicaragua 
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arms was lifted in order to benefit President Diaz, while 
the Sacasa revolutionary movement was to be deprived 


of them. 


Austria.—Every effort has been made to bring 
foreign visitors to Austria and to give them whatever 


accommodations can be provided. Thus, there exists a, 


Working Association for Motoring 


— Problems, whose recent meeting 
Mountains counted a large attendance. At the 


same time, the aeroplanes are becoming a serious com- 
petitor of the motor-cars. Airships have proved to be 
quite as secure a means of conveyance in Austria as the 
automobiles. At all events, no more accidents were due 
to the one than to the other. Another development which 
has aroused considerable attention is the suspension rail- 
way to the summit of the Rax. The cars swing freely 
from a strong cable. The plan has been rather successful 
and a similar railway has been considered for the Schnee- 
berg. This mountain, which is the neighbor of the Rax, 
already possesses a cogwheel line, but this can be used 
in the summer only, since huge drifts of snow in winter 
obliterate every vestige of the rails. The suspension rail- 
way will not only be of great service to the skeeing parties, 
but also will prove a quicker means of conveyance. Of 
course, every plan of work which can help to reduce un- 
employment in the country is welcome. Unfortunately, 
it was found that long-continued unemployment had re- 
duced the efficiency of the unemployed, who cannot com- 
pete with the workers who have passed through no such 
period of idleness. Consequently when work is actually 
offered it does not always relieve the situation. Moreover, 
the skilled workmen needed for occupations like the above 
can seldom be found in the ranks of the unemployed. 


China.—The situation in Hankow grew so serious 
that additional American and British warships were hur- 
ried to the scene. The anti-foreign agitators directed their 
attacks particularly against inhabitants 
of the British concessions, where riot- 
ers hauled down the British flag while 
Chinese police and mobs of Chinese coolies battled in the 
streets. Dispatches stated that because of the seriousness 
of the anti-foreign agitation, banks and firms of the Brit- 
ish concessions had closed indefinitely. There were uncon- 
firmed rumors that a partial evacuation of Hankow by 
foreigners had been ordered. During the week attacks 
on missionary centers in various quarters, including one 
Catholic mission, were reported. 


Anti-Foreign 
Riots 


France.—The tribute paid on January 3 to the 
foreign policy of France by Mgr. Maglione, the Papal 
Nuncio, aroused the greatest satisfaction in France, as 
well as interest all over Europe. Speak- 
ing as dean of the diplomatic corps, 
the Nuncio departed to some extent 
from the usual precedent by expressing his frank opinion 
of French policies, instead of using the vague generalities 
which have hitherto been customary on such occasions. 


The Nuncio’s 
Address 
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In a pronouncement of unmistakable clearness, he ex- 
pressed approval without reservation of France’s policy 
of peace which M. Briand inaugurated at Locarno. His 
words were universally accepted by French and other 
European papers as indicating that the unqualified support 
of the Holy See is given to the cause of reconciliation 
between France and Germany. Unpleasant insinuations 
circulated in certain quarters about the Nuncio’s remarks, 
brought forth later the following declaration: 

First, that it is false that the Alsatian autonomy movement has 
received encouragement of any sort, either direct or indirect, 
from the Vatican. 

Second, that it is not true that the action of Mgr. Ruch, Arch- 
bishop of Strasbourg, toward concilation of this autonomy spirit 
in Alsace did no receive the full sanction of the Vatican. 

Third, that it is not true that the Vatican has encouraged, 
openly or otherwise, the movement for the annexation or close 
alliance of Austria with Germany. 

The Pope is always ready to give his moral support to every 
action destined to establish and consolidate peace between the 
peoples of the Holy Father, who knows that this peace can 
neither be solid nor durable if not accompanied by sufficient guar- 
antees. 

But neither in his regard for the form or the substance of these 
guarantees, which can only result from an entente between peo- 
ples and Governments, would the Holy Father dream of giving 
directions or counsel. It suffices for him to know that these 
guarantees harmonize with the superior laws of justice which 
the Holy Father is pleased to commend. 


In view of M. Briand’s former unfriendly attitude to- 
ward the Church, this clear distinction of policy from 


‘any personal considerations was the more remarkable. 


Germany.—Mgr. Pacelli, Papal Nuncio, and doyen 
of the diplomatic corps, offered his felicitations to Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg at a reception given to this body 
on New Year’s Day. The Papal Nun- 
cio stated that during the past year 
Germany had made tremendous strides 
forward, and alluded to the growing consciousness of in- 
ternational solidarity throughout the world. In response, 
President von Hindenburg laid down the principle that 
while it is the first duty of every nation to secure its own 
political independence and national individuality, this must 
not prevent it from seeking to advance the general wel- 
fare of humanity. “Rest assured,” he said, “that the 
German people will, with all their might, assist in striving 
for the high goal of the reconciliation of the peoples of 
the earth.” Dr. Marx, who still officiates as Chancellor, 
enumerated in his address the great accomplishments of 
Germany in the foreign field; the evacuation of the Co- 
logne zone; Germany’s admission into the League of 
Nations with a permanent seat in its Council, and finally 
the substitution of League supervision over military af- 
fairs in Germany in place of the Allied control. 

A review of Germany’s financial situation, according 
to the New York Times correspondent, finds the condi- 
tions in the country decidedly hopeful. Germany in 1926 
achieved her first post-war surplus of 
exports. There has further been a 
rapid accumulation of capital through- 
out the country, making it far less dependent on aid from 
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international finance. This is due in large measure to pri- 
vate savings. A steady strengthening of capital is ex- 
pected. Germany’s reparations record also is very credit- 
able. Her industrial situation has not been so favorable. 
In fact, unemployment, on the average, was greater in 
1926 than in 1925. Yet there had been a steady decrease 
as the year advanced. Greater industrial activity and in- 
creasing exports may be counted upon, but no pronounced 
industrial boom is in sight. Much, however, is expected 
from the export credit to Russia. There has also been 
a decline in productive costs. 


Ireland.—The Department of Education presented 
to the Oireachtas the first complete report of its activi- 
ties. The document covers all the operations of the De- 
partment during the school year 1924- 
1925, and the financial and adminis- 
trative functions from 1924 to 1926. 
According to this report, there are 5,636 primary schools 
in the Irish Free State, presided over by 13,043 teachers. 
Due to the new legislation on compulsory attendance of 


Educational 
Report 


schools, the number of schools and teachers must be con- 


siderably increased. The condition of a large number of 
the schools is deplored. These have had to be furnished 
and repaired by voluntary contributions raised by the 
managers, and the funds obtainable have been found in- 
sufficient. The revised program of studies has as its chief 
feature the concentration on a comparatively small num- 
ber of subjects, in particular on Irish history and geog- 
raphy and on the Irish language. 

One of the most interesting chapters of the report is 
that reviewing the status of the teaching of Irish in the 
past. Before 1879, the report states, no provision was 
made for the teaching of Irish in the 
schools, but in that year Irish was 
added.to the list of subjects which 
might be taught outside of the school hours. Due to the 
influence of the Gaelic League, in 1900 a new program 
sanctioned the introduction of Irish teaching during school 
hours, under certain conditions, and offered compensation 
to teachers for instruction given outside of regular hours. 
In 1904, the Commissioners of National Education ap- 
proved of a bilingual program for schools situated in 
Irish-speaking districts. The number of these bilingual 
schools rose from 36 in 1906 to 239 in 1921. The Provi- 
sional Government, in 1922, enacted that the Irish lan- 
guage should be taught for at least one hour a day in 
every school in which this was possible, and further de- 
creed that Irish should be not only a subject but also a 
medium of instruction. At the present time, the effort is 
being made to force the use of Irish as the medium of 
all instruction, especially in the primary schools. In all 
of these programs, the greatest difficulty that had to be 
overcome was that of providing competent teachers in 
sufficient numbers. Accordingly, in later years national 
schools for Irish teachers were organized. It is calculated 
that at the present time 6.200 of the 13,043 teachers pos- 
sess certificates to teach Irish. 


Irish Teaching 
in the Schools 
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Italy—A severe warning against disorder was 
issued by Premier Mussolini in a letter addressed to all 
the Prefects in the Kingdom of Italy, By his orders all 
lawlessness, especially if directed 
against the representatives of foreign 
powers in Italy, must be severely dealt 
with. The warning followed as a consequence of the va- 
rious attacks on Catholic priests and Catholic institutions, 
as well as on foreign consulates, which occurred im- 
mediately after the recent attempts on his life. “ Everybody 
must get it well into his head,” wrote the Premier, “ that 
whatever may happen, and whatever may happen to me 
personally, the period of reprisals, devastations and vio- 
lence is now over.” Any Prefect who fails to act accord- 
ing to these orders is to be considered a traitor and treated 
accordingly. While warning the Prefects of their respon- 
sibilities, which include those of “ furthering the inter- 
ests of all deserving persons, without demagogy or undue 
servility,” the authority and power of the Prefects are 
securely established. The Prefect is distinctly declared to 
be the highest provincial authority in the State, the highest 
political representative of the Fascist régime. They are 
to keep not only political order, but “moral order” as 
well, acting as conciliators and justices of the peace in 
controversies between citizens. The Cabinet has granted 
a subsidy of 300,000 lire for a national Fascist cultural 
institute in Rome and the creation on Monte Mario, Rome, 
of a Fascist Consular College. 


Warning Against 
Disorder 


Jugoslavia—Five Cabinets were formed by Premier 
Uzunovitch during 1926. The fifth of these came into 
existence on Christmas eve. Recent events point to 
the probability that it will not con- 
tinue in power very long. A cau- 
cus of the Premier’s Radical party, 
held December 31, gave him a vote of confidence by 73 
to 22 ballots. A number of the members, however, 
were absent or refrained from voting, since the party 
strength is 124, the total number of parliamentary 
seats being 315. The vote showed that the Premier 
could not count on a majority, while practically all 
the members known as “Pashitch’s Old Guard” were 
in the Opposition. In consequence two of his Mini- 
sters already resigned. 


Cabinet 
Situation 


Mexico.—On January 4, it was announced in 
guarded terms from Mexico City that simultaneously 
in many parts of the country revolts had started 
against the Calles Government. It 
was admitted that in the States of 
Aguascalientes, Guanajuato, Mor- 
elos, Coahuila, San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, Nuevo 
Leon, and in the Federal District, numbers of rebels 
crying in some cases, “Long live Christ the King!” 
had attacked railroads and garrisons and in some cases 
had been successful. In one case, in Coahuila, the 
city of Parras was captured; tracks were torn up in 
San Luis Potosi; bridges were burned between 


Widespread 
Revolts 
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Torreon and Saltillo and attacks made on transpor- 
tation within ten miles of Mexico City itself. De la 
Huerta made at the same time a desperate effort to 
identify this apparently concerted movement with 
himself, but it was well known that the elements ap- 
parently behind the movement are as hostile to him 
as to Calles and Obregon. In spite of claims of 
Calles that the situation was under control, the coun- 
try was swept by conflicting reports and it was known 
that in at least eight States armed men were waiting 
the appearance of a leader to unite all these activities 
into one. Further indications of trouble with the 
Government of the United States were revealed when 
notice was given that laws regarding lands other 
than oil lands were going into effect on January 21. 


Nicaragua.—Conflicts between Sacasa’s rebels and 
troops of President Diaz continued but these were of 


minor moment compared with the landing in the capi- 
tal of American troops at the joint 
request of the Government and of 
Great Britain for the protection ot 
her nationals. President Diaz issued another procla- 
ration accusing Mexico of instigating and furthering 
the revolution. The charge was not replied to by the 
Mexican Government. The Government again ap- 
proached the American Legation to seek permission 
from Washington for the importation of munitions 
as the Conservatives suffer from a shortage of ma- 
terials with which to withstand the rebels, and the 
United States was reported to have acceded to the 
request. La Informacion Semanario of Bluefields reiter- 
ated its earlier charge that Mexicans cooperated 
with the Liberals in the recent battle of Pearl La- 
goon. A statement sent to the Associated Press 
carried the following: 


The 
Revolution 


The Government army was forced to retreat, due to the 
arrival of Mexicans who cooperated with the rebels in their 
attack at Pearl Lagoon. There are a number of photographs 
of them. The Mexican General Escamilla was wounded, and 
Colonel Lopez Ortega was killed. 

Ex-President Chamorro who arrived in Havana, 
Cuba, during the week en route to Europe on a special 
mission, also blamed Mexico. 


Peru.—President Leguia’s New Year’s message pub- 
lished in La Nacion, aroused special interest from the inti- 
mation it contained that the Government was not in 
sympathy with the recent proposal 
of United States Secretary of State 
Kellogg that the Chile-Peru dispute 
over the Tacna-Arica provinces be ended by their 
cession to Bolivia for an agreed sum. The message 
says: 

I hope that this year of 1927 will bring the so much desired 
solution, although it appears yet very far away. 


I say this because the ideal formula destined to settle this 
serious matter, maintaining peace in America, is not that 


Opposition 
to Kellogg’s 
Tacna Pian 
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formula of convenience which proposes to substitute for 
money the claims of right, but another one which should be 
more in conformity with the spirit of our times and the 
mentality of our race, which subordinates the petty commercial 
ambitions to the superior ideals of justice and honor. 


The 


comment. 


President’s utterances created wide press 


Poland.—Marshall Pilsudski assumed a more friend- 
ly attitude towards the Sejm. He even consented 
to the cutting of his favorite army budget, for which 
he had claimed one third of the 
Government appropriations. This 
is in conformity with the new peace 
policy announced by Foreign Minister Zeleski, al- 
though the latter admits that relations with Russia 
and other neighbors are far from satisfactory. In 
regard to Russia he said; “We are ready to con- 
clude an official political treaty with the Soviet Re- 
publics, giving guarantee concerning the Russian 
political frontiers.” He denied ever having inter- 
fered in Lithuanian affairs. 


New 
Peace 
Policy 


Russia.—A sensation has been caused in Moscow 
by the discovery in the Winter Palace in Leningrad 
of secret letters written by the late Czar Nicholas II. 
The plans of the Government dur- 
ing the time that Kerensky guard- 
ed the imperial family at Tobolsk 
before they were taken to be executed at Ekaterin- 
burg are said to have been discovered. Damaging 
discredit, from a Communist point of view, was given 
to M. Kameneff, who has associated himself with 
Trotsky and Zinovieff in opposition to Stalin, at the 
last day of the Conference of the Third International. 
His signature was shown to be at the head of those 
signing a famous telegram of congratulation to the 
Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch, brother of the 
late Czar, on the likelihood of his succession to the 
throne in 1917. The telegram was publicly shown by 
Stalin to the assembled members of the Third Inter- 
national just after Kameneff had received the im- 
portant appointment as Ambassador to Italy. 


Czarist 
Revelations 





In view of certain errors now circulating 
among Catholics, Joseph F. Thorning’s article 
“Is War a Crime?” will have a special timeliness 
in next week’s issue. 

Ronald Knox, whose writings for AMERICA 
have been much appreciated, will present another 
characteristic paper next week entitled “ The 
Dress of the Clergy.” 

To the query, “ When is a Skull not a Skull?” 
Francis P. LeBuffe will respond: “ When it is 
an Elephant’s Kneecap.” 
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Lee’s Birthday 


N January 19, one hundred and twenty years ago, 
Robert Edward Lee was born in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia. As “the fatherlands of Sidney and 
Bayard never produced a nobler soldier, gentleman and 
Christian,” so his birthday should have a significance that 
is national. Like Washington, his fellow-Virginian—and 
fellow-rebel—and Lincoln, the Kentuckian, he belongs to 
us all. It was a native son of New England, Gamaliel 
Bradford, who recognized this truth when he entitled his 
biography of the Southern leader, “ Lee, the American.” 
Unlike Lincoln, Lee came of a family long distinguished 
on both sides of the Atlantic. In the Horse Armory of 
the Tower of London one may still see the armor worn by 
his ancestor, Lionel Lee, the Crusader, who fought side 
by side with Richard Coeur de Lion, and won fame at 
the siege of Acre. From his mother he inherited the 
blood of Robert Bruce. He was proud of his name, re- 
garding it as a gage to knightly deeds, but he despised 
ostentation. When it was proposed to publish a history 
of his family, Lee at once replied that the money would 
be better spent in relieving the poor. 
Now that the smoke of conflict has rolled back from 
a hundred battlefields, the North can join the South in 
appreciating the singular integrity of his motives and the 
rare beauty of his character. “ Abandon all those local 
animosities and make your sons Americans,” he coun- 
seled at a time when contemptible politicians and fanatics 
in high place at Washington were striving to fan the 
dying embers of hostility into a ravaging flame. “I only 
did what duty demanded,” he wrote after the war. “I could 
have taken no other course without dishonor. You cannot 


‘ barter manhood for peace, nor the right of self-govern- 
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ment for life or property.” Distinguished even as a young 
man for the purity of his speech and conduct, his rever- 
ence for religion, and his habits of prayer, he turned in 
the darkest days between 1861 and 1865 to Almighty 
God for enlightenment and strength. “ We must exert 
all our patience, and in His own good time God will relieve 
us,” he wrote, “and make all things work together for our 
good, if we give Him all our love and place in Him all 
our trust.”” Morning and night found him on his knees 
in prayer. 

Magnificent at the head of an army, the nobility of 
Lee’s soul shone forth brilliantly in the hour of defeat. 
Rejecting offers that would have lifted him from an almost 
abject poverty to wealth, he devoted himself to the service 
of his oppressed people. “I have led the young men of 
the South in battle. I have seen many of them fall under 
my standard. I shall devote my life now to training young 
men to do their duty in life.” His knightly character 
evoked veneration, and his ability as an administrator 
compelled admiration. In keeping with the best and oldest 
American tradition, he assigned the chief place in educa- 
tion to religion and morality. Frequently he told the stu- 
dents that the young man who was not a better Christian 
at graduation than he was when he matriculated had lost 
that which the college most wished him to gain, 

Time softens the controversies of the past. We cannot 
condemn Lee as a “ rebel.” without condemning the Bish- 
ops and barons at Runnymede, along with Washington, 
and every valiant soul who risks life gladly rather than 
be found recreant to duty. A great Southerner, a great 
soldier, a great gentleman and a great rebel, Robert Ed- 
ward Lee was greatest as an American and as a Christian. 


Law-Enforcement by Poison 


66 UM Deaths Break All Records” is a headline that 

has grown familiar. Figures issued on December 
30, 1926, by the Registrar of the Health Department in 
New York show the frightful growth of mortality. In 
1920 a sharp decrease was noted ; thereafter the rate began 
to rise. In 1925 it surpassed the highest figure since 1916. 
but in 1926 this record was shattered. The following fig- 
ures tell the story: 


errr 621 eee 
| re 636 ee 176 
iv essascevecs 570 | er eer 98 
ere 656 PR kbs eses+enes 119 
Bi «n06stnanes 660 ee 274 
GOED s conc vaneees 562 TPs cksdsccccny 429 
GOOEY sa vessccae’ 687 SOS oon wes vinie v's 513 
TPF es cclsscéas 560 PP ioe owsecsvie 682 
Bobs sn ean 758 


Dr. Louis I. Harris, Health Commissioner of New 
York, calls attention to the fact that after seven years of 
prohibition the death-rate continues to rise, and that no 
decrease is in sight. New York, by supposition dry, has 
twice as many deaths from alcoholism as Great Britain, 
which, although wet, has six times the population. Wet 
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Australia, with a population nearly equal to that of the 
city of New York, has an alcoholic death-rate about one- 
fourth that of the metropolis. 

After seven years, nation-wide prohibition should begin 
to keep at least a few of the promises lavishly made by 
its supporters. It ought to reduce the death-rate. It 
should empty our hospitals, jails and asylums. Criminals 
should be as rare as the fabled roc. The liquor element 
should be eliminated from politics. But prohibition has 
done none of these things. It has introduced a system 
under which a rich man may drink when he likes, where 
he likes, and what he likes, while the poor man is deprived 
of his beer. It has increased the death-rate from alcohol- 
ism; and no has ventured to suggest closing our jails and 
asylums. It has brought about new forms of lawlessness 
and a contempt of law. It has established a challenge 
which our young people have taken up, with the result 
that alcoholism among the young ranks with the most 
grave of all menaces. It has broken down State initia- 
tive and State self-reliance, it has encouraged corruption 
among public officials, and it is today so closely inter- 
woven with politics that it will be one of the chief issues 
in the next presidential elections. Worst of all, it has 
fostered the delusion that men are made moral by statute 
law, instead of through a proper use of their God-given 
liberty. 

We now face the problem of enforcing the Volstead 
act by the use of poison. Mr. Wayne Wheeler, of the 
Anti-Saloon League, dismisses this grave question with 
shocking levity. “ The Government’s use of poison will 
never harm any law-abiding citizen.” 

It will, if he happens to drink poisoned liquor. Mr. 
Wheeler forgets that not even the Volstead act forbids 
the use of an intoxicating beverage. In the second place, 
even were such act a crime, it is customary in the United 
States—or was—always to try a criminal before putting 
him to death. Thirdly, except for infractions of the mili- 
tary and naval law, for piracy on the high seas, for mur- 
der in territories subject to the United States, and for 
treason, the Federal Government is not authorized to 
inflict the death penalty, and not even then by poison. 
Under the code advocated by Mr. Wheeler the Federal 
Government is fully justified in poisoning intoxicating 
beverages, even when there is reason to believe that such 
beverages will readily fall into the hands of a public un- 
aware of their deadly qualities. 

We are not undertaking to discuss the question of the 
right of the Federal Government to enforce the Volstead 
act by means of poison. We merely remark that the prac- 
tice is abhorrent to right-thinking men (as General An- 
drews proved last September when he denied its exist- 
ence) and completely at variance with every concept of 
just government entertained by the American people. “ If 
the Government can’t stop the violation of the Volstead 
act without killing people,” writes Mr. Hugh Frayne, of 
the New York Federation of Labor, “ the law is a failure 
and should be abolished as quickly as possible.” In that 
conclusion we concur. 
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Visors Up! 


O* E Hugh Pat Emmons has figured before in these 
pages. A few months ago some choice specimens 
of this gentleman’s political and moral philosophy, brought 
to light by the Senate Investigating Committee, were here 
cited; further details of his testimony have recently been 
published by the Chicago Tribune. When Senator Reed, 
referring to the Klan’s leader, Dr. Evans, asked, “ You 
must have a highly intelligent membership? ” Mr. Emmons 
replied, “ Yes, and that is the reason we keep our visors 
down. I asked Dr. Evans once, ‘ Why not put the visors 
up?’ and he said, ‘The appearance of the Klan would 
kill it.’ ” 

Whether or not Dr. Evans thus “ gave the whole show 
away,” as is claimed by Mr. Emmons, the truth contained 
in the statement can hardly be gainsaid. Whatever their 
faults, the American people have a well developed sense 
of humor. They would much rather laugh an absurdity 
to death, even an absurdity that has become a nuisance, 
than kill it violently. Had the Klansmen raised their visors, 
the comparison between their appearance and their station, 
on the one hand, and their professed purpose of freeing 
oppressed America on the other, would have become in- 
evitable. It is not likely that the tradesmen and the pro- 
fessionals in their ranks would have been boycotted, or 
that the honest yokels who found a splendid sense of 
mystery in an old bed-sheet, would have been turned off 
the farm. Nothing so violent was to be feared. The pub- 
lic would simply have laughed them out of existence. 


The President on Natural Rights 


HE President’s speech at Trenton, commemorating 

the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the cross- 
ing of the Delaware by Washington, contained a graphic 
account of the history of a momentous period. The Presi- 
dent certainly is not a “ jingo”; at the same time he has 
small sympathy for the propagandists who would have us 
celebrate 1776 with muted strings. His reaction to their 
efforts should hearten those teachers of American history 
who believe that the men who, under God, won our inde- 


‘pendence, and hoped to perpetuate it through the Ameri- 


can Republic, can teach this generation valuable lessons 
of truth, honor, and political good sense. 

Yet when the President laid history aside to indulge in 
philosophic reflections on the temper of this age, he was 
not equally happy. We should be glad to believe that “ we 
are not suffering any impairment through a spread of lux- 
ury and ease.” We should find much comfort in the per- 
suasion “that, as a general rule, with us great wealth 
has meant great public service.” But we cannot forget 
the prevalence some thirty years ago of what Mr. Dooley 
termed “ Andrew Carnegie patriotism— with a blow- 
hole in it,” or Miss Ida Tarbell’s sprightly volumes on 
the rise of Mr. Rockefeller’s oleaginous oligarchy. Nor 
do the enormous expenditures customarily made by 
wealthy friends of candidates for public office, particu- 
larly for the United States Senate, lend much color to 
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the President’s theory that great wealth generally means 
great public service. It is not at all plain that the rich 
have achieved any honorable distinction that is not shared 
by Jones, Brown, Robinson and by the O’Tooles who live 
down near the gas-house. 

But what is startling in the President’s speech is his 
belief that the fundamental principles of the Declaration 
and of the Constitution were the discovery of the Fathers 
of this Republic. This is a tribute which they themselves 
would certainly have rejected. Jefferson never claimed 
originality for his share of the Declaration. He merely 
put in a strikingly appealing form ideals for which men 
had been fighting ever since they began to form govern- 
ments, and thoughts that the controversies of the Whigs 
and Tories in Great Britain—to name but one source— 
had made familiar to the American colonists. It is true 
that the framers of the Declaration and of the Constitu- 
tion were the first to form a Government designed to 
take these principles from the remote realms of theory 
and make them the working basis of the Government. 
In this sense, probably, the President wishes to be under- 
stood when he says that our “representative form of 
government ... recognizing that the individual had 
rights upon which not even the Government itself might 
encroach, was something altogether new in the world.” 

But the acknowledgment of this principle is as old as 
man. In the Christian schools of philosophy it was a 
commonplace. “ Human law is law only by virtue of its 
accordance with right reason, and thus it is manifest that 
it flows from the eternal law,” taught St. Thomas. “ And 
in so far as it deviates from right reason it is called an 
unjust law; in such case it is no law at all, but rather a 
species of violence.” The same doctrine has been given 
eloquent expression by the theologians, Blessed Robert 
Bellarmine and Suarez in their treatises on law and jus- 
tice. “On this point, St .Thomas and the Declaration of 
Independence,” observe the Bishops in their recent stirring 
Pastoral on Mexico, “are in complete accord.” And Leo 
XIII merely summed up the common teaching of all 
Catholic philosophers when he wrote that man precedes 
the State, and possesses, prior to the formation of any 
State, certain rights which may be epitomized in the famil- 
iar phrase, “the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” These rights do not come from the State, 
but from the common Creator of both man and the State, 
Almighty God. Between the chief principles of the Dec- 
laration and the Constitution, and the teachings of Catho- 
lic philosophers, there is substantial accord; but the doc- 
trine that man has rights upon which no Government may 
encroach was the common property of Christendom for 
ages before the Declaration was thought of. 

But the President is to be congratulated for his defense 
of natural rights. As he is probably aware, it is a doctrine 
which many profess but which not so many practise. 
Praised in many a Fourth-of-July speech we should pre- 
fer to see it acknowledged in our schools and in political 
life. “ Natural rights ” are not a metaphysical abstraction. 
With them we are men; without them, baser than slaves. 
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What’s Wrong With the Criminal? 
T the recent meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Dr. James H. Hepbron, 
director of the Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission, 
rose up to correct what he termed a very common miscon- 
ception. That criminals as a class are “ subnormal ” was 
not shown by a series of carefully devised tests which he 
had made on request of the Commission. On the contrary, 
it even appeared that the mentality-rating of the prison- 
ers was about equal to that of their guards, and rather 
higher than the rating of the citizens drafted for military 
service in the late war. Dr. Hepbron gave proper empha- 
sis to the fact that these tests had been applied to indi- 
viduals who compared unfavorably with those of their 
brethren in the business of crime whose superior talents 
had either enabled them to keep out of jail, or, if by some 

mischance they had been incarcerated, to get out. 

Similar testimony is borne by Dr. Mabel Seagrave in 
the current Journal of Social Hygiene. Dr. Seagrave pro- 
tests against the sweeping statements, much in favor with 
a certain class of “ Sunday-supplement sociologists,” which 
attribute crime to any of a thousand causes except the 
free choice of the individual. Discussing a group of 4,000 
cases of delinquency among young women, Dr. William 
Healy reports that as regards their physical condition, 
they were “not far from the general run of young peo- 
ple.” About seventy per cent were “normal mentally. 
By this I mean that by intelligence tests they were not 
defective and by other methods of examination they were 
neither psychotic nor psychopathic personalities.” The 
figures for illiteracy Dr. Healy considers of negative 
value; still “we may say that illiteracy arising through 
lack of opportunity plays no important part in the pro- 
duction of delinquency as we have seen it in our large 
cities.” Dr. J. E. Wallin, after an experience lasting from 
1914 to 1917 in St. Louis, reaches the same conclusion. 

As Dr. Seagrave well observes, many of the earlier in- 
vestigators, particularly in the field of prevention and 
correction, began with the assumption that most crimi- 
nals were mentally or physically defective. The reason 
for this course can be easily traced. The influence of 
Lombroso and his school, whose theory of the stigmata 
of degeneracy is now almost universally discredited, was 
so strong that it colored, perhaps unconsciously, the find- 
ings of really able students. Thus much valuable energy 
was wasted ; but the evil did not stop there. They in turn 
influenced a younger school, and statistics ran wild until 
investigators of the type of Healy and Bronner began to 
apply sorely-needed correctives. 

Penologists are beginning to think that a great many 
tears shed over the woes of the criminal might have been 
shed to better purpose. The innocent bystander would sug- 
gest that some part of this tender consideration be given 
to widows, orphans, and others among the criminal’s 
victims. For it now seems that the average criminal is not 
suffering from mental affliction, or from some derange- 
ment of his glands, or from illiteracy. The disease is not 
in his brain, or even in his brawn, but in his morals. 
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Has Philosophy Failed? 


Dante A. Lorp, S.J. 


HEN a man whose magnum opus is “ The Story 
of Philosophy ” supplements his life work with 
an article called “‘ The Failure of Philosophy,” 

we are mildly startled and decidedly intrigued. It is like 
a man writing “ The History of the World” and follow- 
ing it with “ The Absurdity of History”; or a poet writ- 
ing “ A Dream of Fair Women ” and adding as an after- 
thought an essay called “ The Hideousness of Woman- 
kind.”” In each case the second thought sends us scamp- 
ering back for another look at the first. So Mr. Durant’s 
article in Harper's Magazine sent me ploughing back 
through his massive volume. 

Will Durant used to be a Catholic and a seminarian. 
Now he is a Socialist and a scorner of theology. But he 
wrote so cleverly and entertainingly of philosophy that 
his book became a best seller and people bought it along 
with Judge to read on the day-coach. 

The title was a bit misleading and ambitious, for the 
book proved to be not “ The Story of Philosophy,” but 
“The Story of Some Philosophers ” and some that were 
not philosophers at all. Voltaire, thumbing his nose, 
found his way into sixty pages of the book, though Vol- 
taire is to serious thought what a small boy with a sling 
shot is to a china shop. But far from being a complete 
story, it skips the only philosophy by which Europe ever 
seriously attempted to live and drops the entire history of 
thought from the year 600 to the year 1600 of our era. 
It is like a map of the world with Europe carefully 
deleted. 

For Mr. Durant could not find space in a rather gen- 
erous tome for Scholastic Philosophy. There was not 
“ sufficient material of contemporary interest to warrant 
taking the reader’s time.” Not that he was not acquainted 
with it. “ As a graduate of a Jesuit college and a former 
inmate of a Catholic seminary, I am something of an 
expert in scholastic theology. I wish I were not.” (Why 
in the world does he wish he were not? I'd be glad if I 
knew Shintoism thoroughly ; all knowledge even of myth- 
ology is worth having, and certainly Catholic theology has 
its moments of high beauty, even if the memory of some 
of its teachings is a bit disquieting in moments when 
doubt seems less conclusive.) At any rate, he ignores 
it completely and, when he ventures into it once rather 
rapidly, completely misunderstands and mistranslates 
actus purus, one of the most fundamental of scholastic 
terms. Most “inmates” in Catholic seminaries know 
at least fundamental terms. 

At any rate, after reading Mr. Durant on philosophy’s 
failure, I dashed back to his larger work. Mr. Durant in 
Harper’s asks despairingly: “ What has philosophy been 





since Bacon and Spinoza died?” I had always wondered 
myself, so I ran through “ The Story of Philosophy ” to 
see if I could find out. Whatever it has been, it took 
Mr. Durant 359 of his 577 pages to discuss it. In his 
article he confesses that for 250 years philosophers have 
been engaged “in a battle of the frogs and mice with no 
appreciable result for philosophy and life,” yet in his 
“ Story ” he devoted more than half the pages to the work 
of philosophers who for the most part were, in his ad- 
mission, engaged with “incomprehensible disputes about 
the existence of the external world,” with the “ marvels 
of materialism, idealism, and ‘psychophysical parallel- 
ism’”, “a deadly solemn tribe” who seldom understood 
that their “’ology is only a game and, therefore, play it 
with a worldly twinkle in their eyes, like David Hume.” 

“ Shall we admit that philosophy perpetually contradicts 
itself in the historical succession of systems?” he asks 
in his article, and the reader fresh from the “ Story” 
will shout a vehement agreement. But Mr. Durant, hold- 
ing up a conciliatory hand, points to the whirligig which 
science has danced for the past century. If science, he 
says, has changed its mind time and again on every- 
thing from Darwinism to comparative religion, shall we 
quarrel with philosophy if it changes its mind not half so 
often? Trust philosophy the less changeable, before you 
trust fickle science. In other words, of two uncertain 
guides pick the less blind and fickle-minded. 

I had felt when I read the “Story” that if anyone 
unacquainted with philosophy began his study with that 
book, he would leave it simply astounded and disgusted 
with what he had learned. For he would have followed 
a group of serious-minded men disagreeing on everything 
fundamental from human intelligence to the existence of 
God. They are all great philosophers, says Mr. Durant, 
and they all say different things at the top of their lungs. 
Now everyone in the book can’t possibly be right; and 
the lay reader must watch open-eyed as philosophy can- 
cels philosophy, system denies system, philosopher wars 
on philosopher in an eternal circle that starts in doubt 
and ends in deeper doubt. If that is not failure, the 
reader does not know what failure means. 

Greek meets Greek and polysyllables fly. Bacon pooh- 
poohs the Scholastics and pleads for science while he in- 
vents the most unscientific and impractical Utopia. Spin- 
oza goes gunning for the gods of the world; the God of 
Aristotle and the God of Descartes, the god of Voltaire 
and the god of Spencer are all canceled by his system. 
Bergson drives an ineffective rapier through the materi- 
alism of Spencer. Kant cuts the ground from under 
Berkeley and incidentally from under science and all 
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human knowledge. Nietzsche slashes at the pacifism of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and is slashed in turn by the 
pacifists Croce and Russell. Schopenhauer quarrels with 
life itself and solves existence by hating it. 

So after thirty centuries of gigantic intellectual strife 
Mr. Durant’s philosophers are still quarrelling about the 
first principles of human knowledge, fussing over the 
very tools of their trade, debating furiously over the 
capacity of the mind for truth—if there be a mind and if 
there be truth. 

Here is failure rampant. If mathematicians after thirty 
centuries were disputing whether two and two make four 
or whether one can trust the results of simple division, no 
man with any sense would waste time learning algebra or 
geometry, much less calculus. And philosophy to this 
day is engaged in disgraceful squabbles. Quite true, Mr. 
Durant sketched at the end of his article an ideal philos- 
ophy that will unify all thought and make “its lovers 
capable of ruling first themselves and then a state.” 
Nowhere, after once it has passed Aristotle, does his book 
give us even a glimpse of such a philosophy. 

Knowledge is usually piled up with the passing of gen- 
erations. Each age brings its little scrap of gathered wis- 
dom and lays it reverently on the pile that keeps mount- 
ing slowly toward heaven. But philosophy builds up only 
to pull down. Today’s system nullifies yesterday’s. To- 
morrow’s cancels out today’s. Today it worships a per- 
sonal God; tomorrow it bows before Life and calls it 
Divine; yesterday it stood sceptically before the shrine of 
the Unknown and the Unknowable; that very afternoon 
it was building altars to the Superman. Today man is 
all soul; yesterday all chemistry. Today he is the only 
Divinity ; tomorrow he is only a brute. Yesterday there 
was no mind or plan in the world; today the amoeba, 
groping in its drop of water, is consciously working out a 
great world-plan (which has, however, no one who 
planned it). If time is supposed to bring growth in wis- 
dom and accumulated knowledge, Mr. Durant’s question 
can only be answered one way. His own book shows it 
a disgraceful failure. 

And what use is philosophy unless one can live by it? 
What value has knowledge unless it enriches life? There 
is a great deal of Mr. Durant’s philosophy that will stun 
the reader who meets it for the first time. One could 
only live by ignoring it. The denial of free will may 
be an interesting theory; we live by denying the denial 
in practice. One may greatly admire Nietzsche’s Super- 
man riding ruthlessly over Christian virtue; the world 
tried to create its supermen, precipitated a world war, 

and rode over broken homes and villages. A man may 
argue vehemently about whether or not the mind is cap- 
able of attaining truth; he could not admire a flower, read 
a book, converse with a friend, add up a grocer’s bill, or 
study “ The Story of Philosophy,” if he did not take it 
for granted that his mind and his senses were playing him 
fair 

As for enriching life, systems that preach abysmal 
gloom, that class men with the animals, cut off the hope 
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of future life, substitute for God the Father, the blind 
forces of fate, despise womankind, and cut away the na- 
tural craving for religious consolations, systems that teach 
men to distrust their own eyes and the best authenticated 
documents of history, are not doing much to make this 
world a happier place or to make life other than a thing 
to be borne patiently until merciful death ends the tragic 
farce. 

Had [ written of Mr. Durant’s book some months ago, 
I should have hesitated publicly to call his philosophy a 
failure. There is much of truth in it, and something of 
human happiness. But with his own supplementary ar- 
ticle, I can quite agree. Philosophy as Mr. Durant pic- 
tures it is pretty much a failure. It is knowledge that 
does not know its own mind; wisdom that contradicts it- 
self a dozen times in the course of a single book; prin- 
ciples which the most casual reader knows cannot be put 
into practice. 

Thank Heaven this is not the only philosophy in the 
world today. There is the despised Scholastic Philosophy 
which Mr. Durant regrets knowing and gives no sign 
of having ever really understood. Scholastic Philosophy 
alone among all the systems goes back to the Greeks and 
takes from them what is best and truest. If Mr. Santa- 
yana could state, according to Mr. Durant, “ that he has 
nothing to add to Aristotle, but will offer merely an ap- 
plication of that older philosophy to our time,” Scholastic 
Philosophy can boast that it has applied Aristotle to all 
times and clarified it with the experience of ages and the 
best thought of the finest minds. What Mr. Santayana 
proposed, is being done every day. 

Scholastic Philosophy “ unifies life” by a perfect sys- 
tem that begins at the roots of knowledge and advances 
by the light of reason to immortality and God; it is not 
“the apologist for a transient cult” but for the immut- 
able instincts and aspirations of man. It interprets life 
in intelligible terms and never contradicts itself, though 
in every generation it adopts the best of current thought 
and dares to face honestly the problems of the age. It 
has met and answered materialism, monism, scepticism, 
Socialism, deism, and a hundred others, and has seen them 
come and go. There seems to be something Divine about 
it; not because of any theological “taint” which Mr. 
Durant so much dreads, but because it is founded on a: 
rock—the rock of common sense. One does not need 
to lay. aside mind or will or senses to be a Scholastic 
Philosopher. One need not contradict life, nor steep 
oneself in gloom. It walks in the healthy optimism that 
proves its God before it worships Him, and lives in line 
with the rational assurance of immortality. Yet it is the 
most realistic system in the world, facing the fact of evil 
and warring upon it. 

“No sufficient material of contemporary interest?” 
There is no question of contemporary interest which it 
does not face and answer. There is no aspiration of man- 
kind that it does not understand and appreciate. It is 
concerned with everything human and has a breadth and 
sympathy unknown to any other philosophy. Only, it 
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is sad to admit it, its association with the Catholic Church 
keeps it from its rightful place as the dominant philosophy 
of mankind. After years of trial and attack it is still 
thriving, truthful, questioning, and answering man’s dif- 


Seeing Mexico 
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ficulties. There is no failure of philosophy here. Yet a 
reading of Mr. Durant’s book makes it more than ever 
clear that Scholastic Philosophy is not only a philosophy; 
it is philosophy. 


in Two Weeks 


Frep R. Marvin. 


patriotic people of the United States to stand back 

of the administration in its foreign policy should 
strike a responsive chord with every true citizen. Through 
the machinations of the Socialist and Communist forces, 
both here and abroad, we have been led to the brink of 
serious differences with Mexico and, possibly, more than 
one Central American nation. The State Department, 
which handles all foreign matters, has been greatly em- 
barrassed by persistent and, apparently, well-organized 
propaganda both here and abroad. The nature of this 
propaganda has brought into the limelight certain members 
of Congress who, by their utterances here and abroad, 
have created an absolutely wrong picture of the attitude 
of the American people. 

The United States has suffered much through the 
activities of various groups of “ unofficial” meddlers. 
Groups have been organized to “ investigate” conditions 
in other countries with which we are in some manner 
involved. They have been made up of persons poorly in- 
formed and wholly incapable of returning a fair survey. 
Furthermore, they have undertaken to ascertain all the 
facts in a few days. It was but a short time ago.that one 
such body returned from Russia. Who financed the visit 
to that country is not known. Certain it is that a number 
who were members of this group of meddlers were in no 
position to pay their own expenses. No sooner had these 
meddlers returned to the United States than the leader, 
Sherwood Eddy, sent a demand to the President of the 
United States that Russia be recognized. 

The aftermath of that demand on the part of these 
“ unofficial ” meddlers was that the Soviet authorities sent 
broadcast the statement that recognition would soon fol- 
low. It was because of this wholly untrue and unfounded 
statement that the President was compelled to call the 
Washington correspondents to his office and explain to 
them the seriousness of the situation due to the attitude 
of the meddlers and the extent to which the press had 
accepted statements from these meddlers. 

We face a serious situation in Mexico and Central 
America. To protect the rights of American citizens the 
State Department has taken a position which should call 
forth shouts of approval from the American people. The 
reverse appears to have been the result. Agitation and 
propaganda carried on for months have produced what 
seems a pronounced position against the action of the 
Government of the United States. Watching the press, 


Tn appeal of President Coolidge to the loyal and 


as they always watch it because it appears to be their only 
guide, certain members of the Senate gave publicity to 
their utterances. These utterances were at once cabled 
abroad and printed in the papers generally, since every 
nation, it would appear, finds special delight in taking a 
fling at Uncle Sam. Furthermore, these utterances by 
the people of many other nations have been taken as the 
position of the great mass of the people of the United 
States. 

And now we have another group of “ unofficial ” med- 
dlers in Mexico. They state that they are there to make 
a complete survey of the actual conditions and report their 
findings to the people of the United States. They were 
not asked to do this by the Government. They were not 
asked to do this by any American interest involved in the 
present controversy with Mexico. Their aid to make this 
survey and report to the American people was not sought 
by any loyal American citizens. Furthermore, the expenses 
of these “ unofficial” meddlers are not paid by the Gov- 
ernment, nor, so far as is known, are they paid by any 
American organization—by American I mean any organi- 
zation that presents as its purpose the upholding of con- 
stitutional government and the preservation of American 
institutions. 

It is interesting to note the personnel of this collection. 
One finds that some of them were in the crowd that went 
to Russia. One finds, further, that the inspiration for 
this excursion into Mexico, with the probable effect of 
hampering the Government of the United States and giv- 
ing aid to the Government of Mexico, at the same time 
creating a wholly false opinion of our position in the 
minds of the people of other nations, is the same, and is 
not of American origin. One is forced to ask, “Is the 
financial support the same?” 

When the Government raided the secret, illegal gath- 
ering of Communists at Bridgman, Michigan, in 1922, 
among the documents secured was one which presented 
the plans for the organization of the Labor Defense Coun- 
cil, which was later formed exactly along the lines laid 
down in this Russian-inspired document, and which is 
now known as the International Labor Defense Council. 
In that document is found this language: 

The council will contain various radical and liberal elements, 
not all Communists, such as the American Civil Liberties Union, 
groups gathered about the liberal press like the Nation, the Free- 
man and the New Republic; liberal and working farmers’ organi- 
zations like the Nonpartisan League and other tenant and farmers’ 
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organizations; also men prominent in public life who are willing 
to cooperate, such as legislators, editors, clergymen, professors 
and lawyers. 


Now turn to the personnel of the “ unofficial ” med- 
dlers in Mexico, and note how this plan is carried out. 
On the list are found Herbert Croly, editor of the New 
Republic; Paul Hutchinson, editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury; Dan Brummitt, editor of the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate; Isaac Landman, editor of the American 
Hebrew; Benson Y. Landis, editor of Rural America, 
and Benjamin Stolberg and William English Walling, 
well-known Socialist writers. 

Among the members who are connected with “liberal ” 
organizations of women are found: 

Miss Helen Hahler and Miss Margaret Jenkins of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
organized when we were at war with the Central Powers 
by those on the continent who were seeking our defeat; 
Mrs. E. O. Butterfield of Katonah, New York, the home 
of the notorious Brookwood College, a pronounced rad- 
ical, so-called educational institution; and Miss Amy 
Blanche Green, a writer and lecturer connected with a 
number of alleged subversive organizations. 

The “ liberal” legal profession, mentioned in the Com- 
munist document cited, is represented by Walter Frank 
and Louis Bowden of New York and Milford Stern of 
Detroit. 

“Liberal” professors are represented by Herbert A. 
Miller of Ohio University, John E. Kirkpatrick of Olivet, 
and W. M. Balch of Baker University. 

The most interesting list to be found is among the 
ministers selected because of their “liberal” tendencies. 
These are Hubert C. Herring of Boston, who is heading 
the organization and who has been acting as the advance 
agent in Mexico, arranging so that nothing should mar 
the trip or prevent the group of “ unofficial” meddlers 
from being presented only that which the directors of the 
present Mexican Government desire to have presented; 
Rabbis Heller of Scranton, Leir of Milwaukee, and 
Traxay of Terre Haute; Rev. George Hinman of New 
York; Rev. A. D. Stauffacher of Claremont, California; 
and Rev. Sidney Strong of Seattle. 

To those who have given the slightest attention to the 
general character of propaganda in the United States, 
having for its purpose the creation of a mental attitude 
on the part of the people that will result in the overthrow 
of this Government and the establishment of a Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth—the form now being tried on the 
suffering people of Russia—practically every one of the 
above-named stands out clearly. None, however, more 
definitely indicates the true purpose of the meddlers than 
that of Sidney Strong of Seattle. For a number of years 
he has been prominent on the Pacific Coast in the advance- 
ment of pure Communist doctrines. His daughter, Anna 
Louise Strong, a writer for the Federated Press, is cred- 
ited with being a paid Communist propagandist, but, 
whether that is true or not, the fact remains that she has, 
for the past several years, been exceptionally active in 
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the interest of the present Government of Russia and at 
all times antagonistic to her own Government. She has 
made a number of trips to Russia, and, returning, has 
written for the radical and “ liberal ” press, and has taken 
advantage of every opportunity to speak before all kinds 
of organizations in the United States, lauding Commu- 
nism and insidiously seeking to injure the Government 
of the United States. Miss Strong is now in Russia. She 
is writing a series of articles for the Federated Press 
which are being printed in the Daily Worker and similar 
Communist publications. The story of her activities along 
this line could not be briefed in an article of ten thousand 
words. 

Does any one doubt what the report of this group will 
be? Turn to the report by much the same group that went 
to Russia and you will see. It will be laudatory of the 
present Government of Mexico. It will deny that there 
is any religious persecution. It will insist that the plan of 
Mexico to confiscate the property of all non-citizens is 
just and fair, and that while these non-citizens invested 
their money in Mexico to aid the people of that country, 
and did so believing the Government of the United States 
would protect its citizens as it always has—and we trust 
always will—they have no rights, and that in seeking to 
carry out the policy which has made the United States 
strong and powerful, we are engaged in a scheme of 
“ imperialism.” 

When the President of the United States finds it nec- 
essary to call in representatives of the press and lay before 
them an account of the vast amount of harm being done 
to the country, and so to every citizen of the country, by 
meddlers both in and out of Congress, it is time the people 
were aroused to the seriousness of the situation. I believe 
every loyal editor in the United States will respond to 
the President’s call and not only take a firm position to 
sustain the Government in every act when it is the policy 
of this Government to protect American citizens, but also 
give of his space in carrying to their readers a message 
of national loyalty. 

It is said that patriotism has disappeared. But only 
from the surface. It yet slumbers in the minds of the 
people as it always slumbered. Not understanding the 
purposes of the radical and subversive movements which 
always have flourished during periods of prosperity when 
the minds of the people have been distracted, the press, 
more or less generally, has given aid by printing propa- 
ganda so cleverly sugar-coated that it did not appear as 
propaganda. 

The President of the United States has spoken. But 
a little less than ten years ago another President of the 
United States, of the opposite political faith to the pres- 
ent occupant of the White House, spoke and the nation, 
almost to a man, responded. Then it was a great sacrifice, 
for loyal Americans took up arms readily. Now it need 
be no personal sacrifice. All that is asked, all that is 
needed, is for every true American to uphold the hands 
of hig Government and stand ready to expose and combat 
the forces seeking to destroy it. 


















































More About the Boycott 


Hitatre Brioc 
Copyright, 1926. 
WAS very interested in seeing, the other day, in the 
Saturday Review, an allusion to my article, “ The Boy- 
cott,” which appeared a few weeks ago in these pages. 

The Saturday Review communication was a general 
criticism upon the position of Catholics in England, an«l 
had a good deal to say about my own work in particular. 
But with that I will not deal, as its main point of interest 
for me lay in the attitude taken by the writer towards my 
use of the word “ Boycott.” 

tie made two points. First, that the Catholic Church 
herself was a very bad example of the use of the boycott, 
because she openly had recourse both to excommunication 
and to the Index. Second, that so far from Catholics be- 
ing under any disability of this kind in our non-Catholic 
society they were rather specially kindly treated because 
they were such a small and insignificant body. 

Now I would like to deal with both these points with 
due courtesy to the writer, who is evidently perfectly 
sincere and who also evidently feels strongly upon this 
matter. I want to elucidate the position because the de- 
bate is of first-rate importance (as I| believe), not culy 
to us Catholics, but also to the non-Catholic societies amid 
which we live. For the strength and influence of the 
Catholic Church is such that it must everywhere act 
powerfully upon its surroundings. And upon whether its 
action be properly understood or not, depends not only 
its own fate in those surroundings, but the fate of all 
others, including its enemies. 

First, then, as to this point of the word “ Boycott.” 

The misunderstanding here is due to the use of the 
word in two senses. I used the word in the sense of 
what the politicians used to call, a generation ago, “A 
conspiracy of silence,” by which I do not mean a wicked, 
deliberate and conscious plot—it would be a silly melo- 
dramatic thing to suggest, though there is, of course, in 
this matter a proportion of deliberate action—but what 
is in fact a special ditiiculty in getting Catholic truth pre- 
sented, Catholic values considered; and especially what 
may be called the by-products of Catholicism, its social 
and political effects on society and on individual character, 
admitted and considered. 

I do not regard this state of affairs as odd or excep- 
tional; on the contrary, I think it is natural to the condi- 
tions present in non-Catholic societies. Nevertheless, I 
think it is most clearly our duty to combat it and to break 
it down; though I know very well that this can only be 
done at the expense of annoyance on both sides, and even 
of some suffering upon ours. 

Everything I wrote made it quite clear, I should have 
thought, that this was the sense in which I used the word 
“boycott.” I did not use it in the more extended sense 
(which is also a legitimate sense) of mere exclusion. 

Excommunication cannot be called a “ boycott” in 
either sense of the word. It is merely a declaration by 
competent authority that an individual no longer con- 
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forms to the rule required of a Catholic. It is very rare 
nowadays, perhaps too rare; but were it a daily feature 
of our lives it would still in no way resemble a “ boycott.” 
A society is not boycotting an opinion or a profession 
when it refuses to receive, or expels from its member- 
ship, a man who professes such an opinion or activity. 
The little Pedlington Conservative Club does not boycott 
a member who makes Communist speeches, when it ex- 
pels him. Still less is it boycotting him when it refuses 
to elect him because he is a declared Communist. Nor, 
vice-versa, would the Communist party be boycotting a 
Catholic who denounced Communism up hill and down 
dale if it refused to accept him as a member, or, he be- 
ing already a member, expelled him from its body. 

Calling the Index of books containing unorthodox doc- 
trine a boycott may be better defended. Such an instru- 
ment is undoubtedly a deliberate refusal to accept what, 
with others, is of common acceptance. When the Catho- 
lic Church says, “ Our authorities warn our membership 
against the use of this book because it contains writing 
opposed to our Faith and morals, or’ falsehoods which 
might undermine those morals and that Faith,” it is do- 
ing something which an opponent might legitimately call 
a boycott. In the same way one may say that the United 
States Post Office boycotts literature which the authori- 
ties in the United States regard as pernicious in morals, 
or that an academic authority boycotts a textbook which 
it refuses to recommend to its curriculum, and even warns 
students against because it regards that book as quite 
wrong and deceiving. 

But the use of the word “ boycott” attached to such 
open and authoritative action is very misleading if it is 
confused with the use of the word in the sense I pre- 
sented, to wit, a secret prevention without direct decree 
and zwtthout open challenge of a whole body of thought: 
a body of thought admittedly of very ancient standing, 
admittedly of first-class importance, and, in our civiliza- 
tion at least, so intimately bound up with all its history, 
that an ignorance of it necessarily weakens the domestic 
and foreign policy of the State and lowers its culture. 

Now that such a prevention exists in the non-Catholic 
world, no one of fairly wide experience in the modern 
world can doubt. That the prevention is not usually 
deliberate 1 have already said, and I will return to it, 
but that it exists should be glaringly obvious. The whole 
Catholic side of Europe is either little known or unknown ; 
it is taken for granted that the Southern German is in- 
ferior to the Northern, the Pole to the Prussian, the 
Spaniard and the Italian to men of the opposing culture. 
The whole of Irish history and the whole Irish problem 
has been warped through a similar obscurantism. Where 
there is heavy conflict between the Church and her ene- 
mies, especially in the chief battle-ground of the nine- 
teenth century, France, the Catholic side is half-known 
or unknown, the anti-Catholic side is familiar. 

It is the same thing in history. The old Catholic society 
of the Middle Ages is a foreign country to the average 
Protestant, however learned he may be. History becomes 
intelligible only with the seventeenth century. 
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With the actual teaching and the general atmosphere of 
Catholicism it is worse still. The mass of our fellow- 
citizens simply do not know what these things are; and 
in the phraseology of the public Press, what is taken 
for granted is a world in which the Catholic Church 
simply is not. 

Take for example such a phrase as “ The Churches.” 
it means nothing more than the various Protestant de- 
nominations still surviving among us, exclusive of the 
Catholic Church. Or take such a phrase as “ Re-union.” 
Save in the special phrase “ corporate re-union,” it means 
in newspaper phraseology, the re-union of these various 
sects. Or take the larger fact that all religion is taken 
for granted to be a mere matter of opinion and that 
certitude, with its consequent attitude of rigidity, is 
thought either inconceivable, or a mere pose, or a sort of 
crassness. 

Or consider the simple fact that pretty well any non- 
Catholic view may be ventilated at large, from the inher- 
ent wickedness of drinking wine to free love; or from 
rank Atheism to the crudest Spiritualism, while the ma- 
jestic, consistent, and overwhelming body of Catholic 
doetrine remains as unknown to the public as the lan- 
guage of another continent. 

But I have said that the exclusion of the Catholic and 
his statement is mainly unconscious—and that is true. 


Our social world, more than most others, dislikes actual 


conflict and hesitates to provoke it. When it is known 
that some minority is sensitive, there is a very excusable 
and even amiable desire upon the part of most men to 
avoid offending it. But that does not meet the point. 
The courtesy in such action (and it is largely courtesy), 
the charity (and there is a vague element of charity in 
it) are warmly to be praised; but that does not meet the 
contention. The contention is that a not fully conscious 
feeling of self-defense, and occasionally a direct and con- 
cious policy, forbid the positive presentation of things as 
they are in Europe and in contemporary philosophy, be- 
cause such positive presentation of modern realities would 
inevitably introduce the Catholic Church, and the moment 
you introduce the Catholic Church you bring in a chal- 
lenge. 

To be frank, you bring in conflict, until equilibrium is 
gained, either by the triumph or total defeat of the Faith. 
It is this menace which produces the Boycott. But it is 
high time that our fellow-citizens should learn something 
of the chief force of their day. 


ONCE FOR AN HOUR 


Once, for an hour, your friendship made me happy ; 
One fleeting hour of, sunshine in a hfe; 

Was it your fault you were not made for struggling? 
Your fault, you left me at the sound of strife? 


I might say- yours was but a fragile friendship, 
I might be bitter,—call your love untrue; 
But, for an hour, your friendship made me happy; 
That shall remain my memory of you. 
Mari£ ANTOINETTE. DE ROULET. 
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My New Chaplain 


ANDRUE BERDING 


E is a most extraordinary man; a Roman-collared 

gentleman who meets with the best reception in the 
highest scholastic circles of ancient Oxford University ; 
an ecclesiastic who writes with the greatest facility de- 
tective novels that are real detective novels, “a thrill in 
every line and a new development on every page;” a 
writer who is known in London as well as in Oxford, but 
who likes Oxford better and prefers to live there; the 
author of a weekly column in the London Evening Stand- 
ard and the Weekly Dispatch; author of a book of essays ; 
a gentleman, an accomplished scholar, a genial host and 
a devout priest. 

This may sound like the vaporizings of a press agent, 
but I assure you I am not a paid propagandist. If Father 
Ronald Knox, Catholic Chaplain of Oxford University, 
England. had heaps of money and came to see this article, 
I should expect him to contribute a thousand pounds or 
so to my support, but I fear I shall not see his signature 
attached to a check, although I have seen it and expect 
to see it again attached to a dinner invitation, for which. 
because mine host is a sensible, unassuming gentleman. 
one is not expected to dress. 

You will find Father Knox in the finest existing house 
of its period in Oxford—Bishop King’s Palace, at No. 1 
Rose Place. It was built somewhere about 1628. It is a 
glorious thing, a page out of history. You have the feel- 
ing when you are in it that if you scrape the surface 
off the heavy timbers you will find the blood and sweat 
of the Cavaliers beneath. Who knows how many hun- 
dreds of famous men have entered its doors? Perhaps 
even the great-great-grandfather of George Washington, 
and the grandfather of John Adams, who studied at the 
same Oxford college where I am now working for my 
master’s degree—Lrasenose—visited it, for it was new 
when they were at Oxford. It is a many-gabled house in 
St. Aldate’s, one of the oldest sections of Oxford. As 
is the case with many other houses otherwise of timber 
construction, the end wall, facing St. Aldate’s street, is 
of thick stone work, and has a gable with a moulded 
coping of fantastic outline. The two western gables are 
lower and are of even earlier date, although evidently they 
have been remodeled to harmonize with the rest of the 
building front. 

So much for the outside. Instinctively you want to 
enter and see what manner of an interior it has and what 
manner of master. Inside one finds much linen-fold pan- 
elling. One room, the sitting room and library into which 
I was presently ushered, has a very richly ornamented 
ceiling of modeled plaster and a dignified stone fireplace. 

When I entered, the stone fireplace was aglow with a 
crackling fire. There were half a dozen undergraduates 
grouped about the room—perhaps strewn about would be 
better, for they were in no orderly arrangement. 

You remember Father Knox’s smile when you've al- 
most forgotten what the rest of him looks like. I would 
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not call him a handsome man unless I wanted a dinner 
invitation for every night in the week. But the evidences 
of intelligence one finds in his writings are reflected in the 
intelligence you discover in his face. He is dark, of me- 
dium height, athletic, wears the cape-cassock of England 
and is very British. 

In that group of undergraduates Father Knox was 
every whit as much an undergraduate as they were. You 
see, he once had been an undergraduate at Oxford him- 
self, so he was in position to know the spiritual needs, to 
use a phrase so often invoked, of the Catholics at the Uni- 
versity. The first conversation I had with him excited my 
interest and prompted my respect. 

You must know that the social life of Oxford Univer- 
sity is as different from the social life of American uni- 
versities as night is from day. There are few mixed social 
events. Social life consists of tea with other men under- 
graduates, luncheons, dinners. Dances are so infrequent 
as to be considered a negative quantity, and an under- 
graduate is not permitted to attend public dances or to 
give private dances in a public place. Under such circum- 
stances the Catholic chaplain can make the most of his 
powers of hospitality. He cultivates the acquaintance of 
undergraduates through teas and dinners. His dinners 
are excellent repasts, which serve as an admirable means, 
together with his teas, for making the Catholic students 
acquainted with one another. 

The little chapel in the old palace is an ecclesiastical 
gem. It has the comfortable look one associates with a 
fireplace. There is nothing cold or repellant about it. All 
is warm, cozy, inviting. It is more like a room in which 
one might have a quiet little chat with one’s Creator than 
a church to which one comes to attend services. 

The library is an added convenience for undergradu- 
ates. Students are permitted to read the books in the 
large living room or to take them with them for study. 
Owing to the fact that the library is filled with reference 
works it is a valuable asset to Catholic undergraduates. 

How on earth my new chaplain finds time to do all 
the writing he does I cannot conceive. He is always at 
home to those who call. Yet his literary activity is con- 
siderable. On my last visit he showed me the jacket of a 
new detective novel, “‘ The Three Taps,” which will soon 
be off the press. I have read another detective novel by 
my chaplain, “The Viaduct Murder.” Just last week 
he brought out another book, a collection of essays en- 
titled “The Open-Air Pulpit.” This is a collection of 
essays published in the Evening Standard and the Weekly 
Dispatch. The breadth of these essays shows the variety 
of his writing and the depth of his reading, as well as 
the whimsical humor of his style. He will write equally 
well on London’s stations as on bells. Proverbs of the 
past have no more terrors for him than an essay on a rail- 
way time-table. He is at home among new subjects as 
much as he is at home among new students. All things 
lend themselves to his typewriter and come out in finished 


essay form. 
The proportion of Catholic students at Oxford Uni- 
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versity is small, possibly one in fifteen. But every liberty 
is given the Catholic student by university and college 
authorities to follow his own inclinations. A certain num- 
ber of “chapels ” are enjoined upon a student during the 
term of eight weeks, but if he is a Catholic he does not 
have to attend these chapels. When I paid my first visit 
to the mellow, white-haired gentleman who is college prin- 
cipal, one of the first things he told me was where I could 
find St. Aloysius’ church. And I soon found it, with 
its superb reredos comprising fifty figures of almost life- 
size saints in canopied niches. 

The Catholic chaplaincy of the University was estab- 
lished in 1896. It has been held by men quite well known 
in English Catholic circles. Mgr. Kennard, the first chap- 
lain, was followed by Father Lang, one-time undergrad- 
uate of St. John’s College, Oxford; Father Maturin 
by Mgr. Barnes. Mgr. Barnes, who had held the post 
for the last decade, resigned before the beginning of the 
Michaelmas—autumn—term. He established a splendid 
reputation for himself as chaplain here. He will be re- 
membered in America as having visited us there during 
the War on important war-propaganda missions. Before 
he returned to Oxford as chaplain he engaged in twenty 
years pioneer work in a similar position at Cambridge. 
Father Ronald Knox has in Mgr. Barnes a fine ideal to 
follow. He has work to do, but he has set out vigor- 
ously to do it, and it is really being done. 


THE MASTER BUILDER SPEAKS 


I tell you sand will not support the shock! 

Dig farther—dig till you strike the living rock! 
That’s my advice—my last word. I'll not stand 

The consequence of building on this sand. 

I’ve seen them fall, go crashing one by one, 

These lordly towers, from here to Babylon. 

(They smile! My God! the smile that Babel saw!) 
Well then! Cast up that steel of Roman law 

Stark to the morning sun, for in it thrill 

The souls of Caesars dead, imperial still, 

Who rule us from the tomb. Now flesh it o’er 

With more than Parian marble—more, far more! 
With visible soul, the glory that was Greece, 

Aching through Athens still and will not cease— 
Hellenic loveliness, Promethean pain, 

Icarian thought, too daring to attain. 

Thus boned and bodied, let your towers rise; 
Steel-sired, mist-mothered, let them front the skies. 
Now clothe it with the glowing dream that once 
Stole upon sleeping Europe—Renaissance 

’Tis now miscalled—’twas dream, sheer, golden dream 
Begot of dawn, and in the day’s full beam 

We could not hold the fire and air of it. 

Now let the lightning of the Gallic wit 

Play through the frankincense of Gaelic soul 

And let the Anglo-Saxon organ roll 

Of the mastery and the mystery of the sea. 

Complete, you say? Shall stand while Time shall be? 
Magnificent? Yes—and yet—that sound! Stand clear! 
Back quickly! Back! God! how that tower falls sheer! 
That sand gave way. Sand never has sufficed. 

Will you build now upon the Rock that’s Christ? 


Louris F. Doyte, S.J. 
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Education 


Parent-Teacher Associations 
Francis M. Crow.Ley 


MAY be able to throw a little light on Mr. J. C. 

Flannigan’s query of December 18, 1926, referring to 
School Leagues for Catholic Parents. The resolution 
passed by the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, which he cited has not only 
“lived on,” but has, we feel, done much to create the 
intense interest in the formation of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations in Catholic schools now being manifested 
throughout the country. It may be well to state here that 
the N.C.W.C. Department of Education functions solely 
as an advisory agency and exercises no control over 
Catholic schools. It may suggest, advise and encourage, 
but it cannot direct or control. In its role as sponsor of 
new movements beneficial to Catholic schools, the De- 
partment has done its fair share in promoting the or- 
ganization of Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Let us enumerate some of the Department’s activities 
in this particular field: 

1. Hundreds of copies of mimeographed circulars 
dealing with the organization of the Association have 
been supplied to correspondents, mostly to the laity and 
Catholic school officials. A great number of government 
publications and references to periodical literature have 
also been distributed gratis. 

2. A bulletin dealing with the subject is now in course 
of preparation by the Department. 

3. In the Fall a radio talk devoted entirely to Parent- 
Teacher Associations in Catholic schools was broadcast 
from Station WLWL, Paulist Radio Station, New York 
City, under the auspices of the N.C.W.C. Study Club 
Committee. 

4. A generous portion of this Committee’s outline on 
Catholic education has also been devoted to a discussion 
of the Associations. 

5. A number of releases on the work in Catholic 
schools, supplied by the Department to the N.C.W.C. 
News Service, have been copied widely in Catholic papers. 

6. Every American Education Week program released 
by the Department during the past three years has in- 
cluded at least one topic on the subject, and copies of 
these programs have been sent to every Catholic school in 
the country. 

7. Articles pointing out the advantages of an As- 
sociation and carrying urgent appeals for its organization 
on a national scale in Catholic schools, were published 
in the June and December issues of the N.C.W.C. Bul- 
letin for 1925. The article in the December, 1925, 
N.C.W.C. Bulletin was a reprint of an address delivered 
at the Fifth Annual Convention of the National Council 
of Catholic Women. This talk also received wide notice 
in the secular press of the country. 

8. The Department of Education has cooperated with 
the N.C.C.W. in the formation of Associations in many 
dioceses. Through such cooperation a large number have 
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been established in the archdiocese of Milwaukee, and 
the dioceses of Los Angeles and Green Bay. Others are 
now being organized in Denver, Omaha and Kansas City. 
In every case, of course, the members of the N.C.C.W. 
have worked under the direction of local Catholic school 
officials. 

Associations have been organized in other dioceses and 
archdioceses through local school officials acting on advice 
and guided by material supplied by the N.C.W.C. De- 
partment of Education, or solely on their own initiative. 
While organization in many of these dioceses has not 
progressed to the point where every school boasts an As- 
sociation, it is reasonably certain that such diocesan-wide 
organization is the ultimate objective of the responsible 
officials. Latest reports show that organizations are now 
functioning in the following jurisdictions: Cincinnati, 
Oregon City, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Altoona, 
Brooklyn, Charleston, Cleveland, Des Moines, Duluth, 
Grand Rapids, La Crosse, Peoria, Rockford, Trenton, 
Toledo, Wheeling and Wichita. A city-wide federation 
of Catholic schools has been functioning effectively for 
some years in Cincinnati. The same plan is in effect in 
Milwaukee. Trenton boasts some thirty Associations 
within the confines of the diocese. The Bishops of two 
dioceses, Green Bay and Los Angeles, have made spe- 
cial appeals to the clergy and laity in their jurisdictions 
to do everything possible to promote the establishment of 
these school auxiliaries. 

It would seem from the foregoing resumé that our 
Catholic schools are not so conspicuous “ by the absence 


‘of such leagues.” One would also be led to believe that 


the N.C.W.C. Department of Education has done some- 
thing besides passing a resolution which “lives on.” No 
more could be done without direct intervention in school 
affairs and that is something it does not contemplate. 
Changes come slowly in the Catholic school system, yet 
the adoption of any tried and proved method of procedure 
invariably insures its continuance. While Catholic educa- 
tors are fully aware of the peculiar advantage flowing 
from the formation of these Associations there is no rea- 
son to throw up our hands in despair because every Cath- 
olic school does not possess one. It may be well to point 
out that these Associations were discussed for the first 
time at the Catholic Educational Association at its Pitts- 
burgh meeting in 1925, and that the discussion was led by 
one who had sought the aid of the N.C.W.C in launching 
the movement in the schools of his jurisdiction two years 
before. It may also be pertinent to state that the published 
diocesan-superintendents’ reports of recent years which 
do not enter into a thorough discussion of the Associa- 
tion and urge its organization are few indeed. We have 
gone a long way on the higli road to success since the 
day a resolution was passed which persistently “lives 
on.” If Mr. Flannigan had been fortunate enough to 
have had an opportunity to observe at close range the 
growth of these Associations, not in a local but a national 
way, he would perhaps have a different outlook in this 


matter. 
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Sociology 
Dodos and Democrals 
JouHNn WILTBYE. 


_ an interview with Norman Hapgood, published in a 
recent issue of the New York American, Senator Reed 
of Missouri first classed that eminent journalist with the 
worst among “a bunch of reformers,’ and then asked 
in tragic tones if the Democratic party had forgotten the 
Constitution of the United States. Mr. Hapgood can take 
care of himself, but I rise to inquire why the Senator from 
Missouri confines his insinuations to the Democrats. For 
I am by way of being a Democrat myself, and lonely it 
is that 1am. For I am a Jeffersonian, States-rights Dem- 
ocrat, an unreconstructed, ante-bellum sort of creature, 
the last of my kind. The others are in their graves, while 
I, in whom the species tapers to an inglorious (but rarely 
mute) conclusion, am rapidly assuming what I take to be 
the port and attitude of a dodo. In fact I never pass the 
American Museum of Natural History without quicken- 
ing my gait, for fear of Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborne, 
who allows no law of God or man to interfere with his 
passion for collecting extinct flora and fauna. 

But we were speaking of Democrats. The transition to 
dodos is natural enough, but awkward. If your old-line 
Democrat would only turn into the bird that the Latin 
Grammar tells us about—the phoenix, I think it is—one 
might neatly say that out of his ashes there soars a strange 
creature which in his milder moments he would term a 
Yankee, and in the heat of the campaign a “ black Re- 
publican.” It seems to me that when I would refresh 
myself with an invigorating draught of good old Democ- 
racy, the kind that father used to make, I must turn 
North of the Line and settle down in New England. Dem- 
crats neither go to New England when they die, nor do 
they turn into phoenices, but for all that their successors 
spring up on the banks of the Androscoggin or the Con- 
necticut with a most gratifying prolificacy. It is argued 
by historians that a fair-to-middling war was waged down 
South a number of years ago over the right of the said 
South to govern its domestic institutions in its own way. 
That way being a right indubitably guaranteed by the 
Constitution, the South promptly withdrew from a com- 
pact first struck by “free, sovereign and independent 
States ” (to quote the Declaration) in face of the nullifi- 
cation by diverse Northern States of a constitutional free- 
dom, and fought for four long years with magnificent 
courage and deathless glory to an inevitable downfall. 

There were giants in those days, but, in the phrase of 
the popular satirist, those days are gone forever. The so- 
called Eighteenth Amendment, which is not an amend- 
ment of any clause or purpose of the Constitution, but 
the addition of a principle foreign to the very concept of 
a Federal Constitution, was fathered by a Senator from 
Texas. The list of States that fairly fell over one another 
in their haste to adopt it reads like a roster of the lamented 
Southern Confederacy. By that addition, the States lost 
a vast part of their police power, since they completely 
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surrendered their right to check the liquor traffic through 
safeguards deemed by them best suited to promote temper- 
ance and good order. They also opened an era in which 
the Federal Government can poison a citizen of any State, 
not indeed for violating the Volstead act, but for patroniz- 
ing a man who may possibly have transgressed this na- 
tional standard of morality. That same Senator from 
Texas fathered (or mothered) the maternity act, which 
assumes that a fair proportion, perhaps a majority, of 
American parents know less about babies than a group 
of politicians at Washington. Therefore it is necessary 
to “subsidize” the States with money contributed by the 
States, and returned to them minus the exorbitant over- 
head charges at Washington. Our old “ mammies” in 
the South retire darkling from the cradle and the nursery, 
while their masters and mistresses open the great front 
door to a “ passel ” of queer-talking white folks from the 
North. I hope that the South relishes the picture. And 
it was a Senator from Georgia who introduced that wild 
delirium tremens of Federal control, the old Smith- 
Towner bill, thus placing the schoolroom as well as the 
nursery under the control of Uncle Sam, a well-meaning 
old gentleman as fit for either task as any other old gen- 
tleman who has reached the age of 137 years. 

Of course, there are exceptions. There are Senator Reed, 
the Hon. H. St. George Tucker, and a few others in the 
South to whom Jefferson’s principle, “ I believe the States 
can best govern our home concerns and the general Gov- 
ernment our foreign ones,” is still sacred. But as a rule, 
what once were Democrats have either become dodos, 
like myself, or have turned into Yankees. Now that I 
think about it, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and the rest were always sticklers for the right of self- 
government; so much so that the American Revolution 
really began in 1620. 

As a superb expression of this spirit, read, I beg you, 
a speech delivered in the Senate on December 13, 1926, 
by Senator Bingham of Connecticut. The maternity act 
was under discussion, and in developing the reasons for 
his opposition to this measure, Senator Bingham presented 
a treatise at once profound and enlightening on the prin- 
ciples of American constitutional government. Note the 
following paragraph on “short-cut” government, our 
favorite insanity, versus constitutional government. 

“Is it true that State rights disappeared sixty years 
ago? They [who so contend] overlook the fact that the 
strength of our States and the responsibility of local 
self-government have been the safeguard of our liberty. 
Otherwise the great power of the Central Government 
would long ago have silenced the diverse wishes of self- 
respecting communities and crushed individual initiative 
and self-reliance. ... We all like short-cuts. We are 
impatient with the slowness of natural growth. We lose 
our temper with slow trains. We more than lose our 
temper when we find ourselves in a row of slow-moving 
motor-cars. We like speed and demand immediate re- 


sults. 
“Tt is quite obvious that the quickest way to get effi- 
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cient government is through centralization. The quickest 
way to get good schools, to stamp out illiteracy, is to 
place the power of making all rules and regulations and 
the power to carry them out, in the hands of one all-wise 
educational expert. Give him absolute power and plenty 
of money, and you will achieve your ends quicker than 
in any other way. You will have more schoolhouses, more 
trained teachers, the best curricula, and the most efficient 
system. Your teachers, of course, will be mere dummies, 
doing exactly as they are told, exercising no individuality, 
no initiative. Your school committees can all be done 
away with. Parents will be in the discard. You will get 
results; but among them will be the loss of individual 
initiative on the part of thousands of citizens acting on 
school committees and as teachers. You will deprive them 
of interest in their work. You will deprive them of the 
sense of responsibility. Some communities will like the 
kind of school you give them. Others will hate it. They 
will refuse to send their children to it. You secure effi- 
ciency and literacy; you lose freedom and liberty; you 
secure uniformity; you lose the pursuit of happiness; you 
gain a pleasing outward appearance of education, but you 
lose what is far more important—the building up of char- 
acter in citizens whom you deprive of responsibility. . . . 

“This trend leads to a protecting paternalism which 
will cause the atrophy of our powers as a self-governing 
people. Only those who are able and willing to govern 
themselves are fit to be free. Remove from the State 
Governments the essential duties of providing adequately 
for the education of children, the health of their mothers 
and the happiness of their homes, and you take away 
the most vital part of their duties. ... / As our citizens 
become less self-reliant, less practised in self-government, 
it becomes more difficult to maintain ‘ government by the 
people.’ When people are no longer competent to govern 
themselves they cease to be free and independent. They 
become dependent subjects, fit only for an autocracy. 
When you take away responsibility from the citizen, he 
ceases to be a citizen and becomes a subject.” 

The speech is not long, but too long to quote, as I would 
wish, entirely. But I cannot resist the following lines: 

“T am proud of Connecticut because she is willing to 
assume the full burden of State responsibility. Connecti- 
cut does not ask for Federal charity. We seek only jus- 
tice and a square deal and the privilege of performing 
our full duty by our citizens. We want no Federal inter- 
ference with our schools, our churches or our charitable 
institutions. We prefer liberty to luxury. We choose free- 
dom with its burdens rather than dependence with its 
comforts. We look to the National Government for na- 
tional defense, and for justice between the States. The 
Federal Government should be a mighty fortress, not a 
sanitarium or an almshouse.” 

In the name of the late President of the former Con- 
federacy, I salute the State of Connecticut! 

But what of Senator Reed and his query “ Have the 
Democrats forgotten the Constitution?” Well, a little 
more completely than the rest of us dodos. But the Yan- 
kees are powerful keen on protecting what is left of it. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


R IGHT and wrong are words hopelessly out of date 
for modern college youth, is the view of Mrs. Avis 
D. Carlson, of the University of Illinois, who writes in 
the January Harpers. 

Unless the boy is not particularly social and unless he is made 
of rather tough, unyielding fiber, he will somewhere near the end 
of his high-school or the beginning of his college days, chuck 
out the right-and-wrong standard. I have known a few individ- 
uals who went through four years of a State university without 
revising in the least the standards into which they were initiated 
in their cradles; but these people were never influential, and be 
it remarked, never much respected by their mates. 

Nor will altruism help. “ Our post-war youth has been 
too well fed and clothed and motored to find it appealing.” 
The standard of today, she finds is “ prudence, practical- 
ity, caution,” in other words how much you can “ get 
by * with. The result is ennui. Mrs. Carlson is sincerely 
concerned; but she has nothing better to offer in ex- 
change for what they have lost than a mere esthetic stand- 
ard of virtue, summed up in the words, “that would be 
a lovely thing to do.” No more prohibitions; merely tell 
them to “shrink away from the ugly and strain toward 
the lovely deed.’”’ My friend the Princess, with whom | 
discussed the situation, says that she used precisely the 
same words with her Cousin Ed’s children who were 
down for the holidays. “If only you boys would takc 
the wheelbarrow and bring in a dozen loads of lightwood 
from across the road, it would be a lovely thing to do.” 
But she had to lay down conditions concerning the Christ- 
mas dinner before they would see the loveliness. 





T any rate, this seems a forlorn outlook for the edu- 

cated youth of today. Even the University of Il- 
linois can hardly throw an aureole of beauty over paying 
your tailor bills and telling the truth when it may cost 
you credits. The only way to make people moral, in the 
view of Mr. Louis Fischer, writing about Russia in the 
Nation for December 29, is to drop all thought of appeal- 
ing to any sort of standard for the individual, but simply 
fix things so the world will be fool-proof, a kind of a 
moral padded cell. 

Unlike religion, Communism seeks not to reform the individual, 
but rather to create a state of affairs in which it will be difficult 
and ultimately impossible for him to exploit his fellow, and un- 
necessary for him to lie, steal, rob, murder or make war. 

Yet John Barker Waite, treating in the January At- 
lantic on the failure of our criminal law, finds: 

From the failure of the police to arrest for crime, the failure 
to prepare the evidence, the failure of the state’s attorney to 
prepare the evidence, the failure of the state’s attorney to prose- 
cute the case, the failure of the jury to convict, the failure of 
the courts to sustain a fair conviction, the failure of the parole 
board to function wisely, to the failure of the governor to with- 
hold his pardon, the inefficiency of the criminal law is a matter 
of the weakness of the human element through which it must 


function. ' tt EN 
Hence some moral backbone must be put in the indivi- 


dual after all, no matter how perfectly his environment 
may be engineered. 








ITH ail this avowal of helplessness, there seems 

to be something to say for the Catholic college idea, 
by which the student’s responsibility to God is placed be- 
fore him as the very.foundation of his education, with 
no glossing, or attempts to lead by mere persuasion. True, 
Mrs. Carlson has not been impressed by the Catholic 
youth—of her acquaintance. She finds that though they 
go to Mass and observe Lent, their “ compliance is largely 
superficial and habitual. Too many of them have told 
me, ‘Of course I go to church: it would hurt the folks 
if I didn’t.’ Likewise, I know too many of them who 
are marrying Protestants as easily as if there were no 
rule against it.” But it is quite another question whether 
these are mostly young men formed in the thorough tra- 
dition of a Catholic education, both secondary and colleg- 


iate. 





ie pointing out the abysmal ignorance of the Bible 
shown by the modern undergraduate, Mrs. Carlson 
makes us realize how they differ from that generation of 
our American Founders, who, though they dreaded the 
name of Rome, seem Catholic to us by their contrast with 
their brethren of today. When the Federation of Catho- 
lic Societies of Louisiana met in New Orleans in October, 
they drew attention by resolution to an overlooked chap- 
ter in United States history, the Declaration of De- 
pendence on God, made in the Second Continental Con- 
gress, June 12, 1775. On June 7 the Congress ap- 
pointed a committee of three to bring in a resolution for 
“a Day of Fasting, Humiliation and Prayer.” The reso- 
lution itself is a Declaration of Dependence on God, and 
the forerunner of the great Declaration of Independence. 
God seems to have answered the prayer by inspiring the 
nomination of Washington three days later, June 15, 
1775. Father D. D. Lane, C.M., 1026 Napoleon Avenue, 
New Orleans, La., has copies of the Declaration for dis- 


tribution. 





EVERTHELESS, the spirit of 1775 is far from 

dead. For readers of AMERICA it is almost startling 
to see that the “ Sentinels of the Republic,” of whom Mr. 
Bentley W. Warren is President, met on January 13 and 
14 at the Hotel Biltmore in New York to discuss means 
for combating the main issues which America has so 
long and so strenuously opposed. Under the leadership 
of Alexander Lincoln, of the Massachusetts Bar, Thomas 
F. Cadwalader, of the Maryland Bar, and Frank L. 
Peckham, of the District of Columbia Bar, the subject 
was discussed: “ How the People Can Recover Local 
Self Government,” and the need was urged to defeat the 
Federal “ Child” Labor Amendment, the proposed Fed- 
eral Department of Education, and Federal Department 
of Education and Welfare, the extension of the Federal 
Maternity Act, and pending “Federal Aid” taxation, 
“with special reference to New York (which pays 30 
per cent of all Federal subsidies).” We hope that their 
fiber will remain “ tough and unyielding.” 
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Literature 





Poetry Needs Anthologists 
Francis Tavsor, S. J. 


HE economic law of supply and demand cannot be 

applied to the making of poetry. In industry, every 
effort is directed towards the elimination of excess pro- 
duction. Only as many shoes are manufactured as are 
likely to be worn, and only as many automobiles are built 
as are calculated to find buyers. If fashion dictated that 
we should all paddle about in bare feet, the shoe manu- 
facturer would automatically cease turning out shoes and 
would probably use his machinery for the production of 
something for which there was a demand, for example, 
cough syrup. Human shrewdness, which has evolved the 
law of supply and demand, dictates such a policy. It may 
operate very successfully in economics and industry, but 
it has no force in the matter of poetry-production. 

The rule governing the creation of poetry is more 
similar to that which nature follows than to that which 
economists have devised. The dandelion will serve as an 
innocent illustration of this. In the manufacture of dan- 
delions, the economist basing his calculations on the law 
of supply and demand would count out precisely fifty 
seeds as necessary and sufficient for the production of 
fifty dandelion plants. Divine Providence, however, does 
not calculate so shrewdly and so humanly. Providence, 
with a generous lavishness that is Divine, develops a hun- 
dred dandelion seeds, ties them to little toy balloons, scat- 
ters them to the vagrant winds, and is content if only one 
of the hundred ever finds a root in the soil. And that is 
the very way the poets act. 

If the poets followed the economic policy rather than 
nature’s, I fear that there would be very few poems pro- 
duced. After some leisurely investigation of the matter, 
I have come to the conclusion that there is scarcely any 
demand for poems. Nevertheless, the supply of poems is 
overwhelming; it is staggering. Commercially regarded, 
this would indicate a chaotic state in the market. Artist- 
ically, however, it is not only not alarming but it is posi- 
tively gratifying. There need not be any demand for 
poetry in order to justify the writing of poems. There 
need not be any readers or any publishers of verse in 
order to inspire its creation. The poet’s fertility is that of 
nature. His poem is not the result of a demand for it, but 
of an urge within his own soul. 

It is far easier, then, to answer the question of why so 
many people write poetry than that of why so few read 
it. Students read poetry because it is part of the curricu- 
lum, and a proportion of professors read it, I suspect, for 
the same reason. Poets study it as a matter of duty, or 
curiosity, or perhaps of rivalry. Editors are usually inter- 
ested in it because they are obliged to print selections. 
Women of certain temperaments seek for it because it 
affords a certain amount of consolation, and those of other 
temperaments because they belong to literary circles. But 
taking the great mass of readers as a whole, there is only 
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a very small percentage of esthetic souls that honestly de- 
mand poetry. 

The supply of poetry far outbalances the demand for 
it, because we are all elementally poets whereas we are 
not all elementally readers. As surely as a person grows 
very angry he speaks in rhythm and even in meter, his 
language becomes picturesque and imaginative, and his 
emotion is devastating. Here are all the elements of a 
poem, ready to be transcribed to paper. We are all ele- 
mental poets as we are all elemental pugilists, and the 
urge to create a poem is as universal as the instinct to 
punch and scratch. It is well for the peace of the social 
order that we have not all had instruction in fistic finesse 
and that we force ourselves to suppress the tendency of 
self-expression through pugilism. It is equally a matter 
of gratitude that we have not introduced universal higher 
education. For if all the incipient poets should chance 
to learn the technique of poetry, the supply of poetry 
would be immeasurably more overwhelming than it 
now is. 

Mostly every man and woman who has been taught 
rhyme-schemes and feet-measurements has had moments 
of inspiration in which he or she has tried to girdle a 
thought or an emotion in them. Happily, not all of these 
inspired people have the patience to wrestle long enough 
with their emotions to achieve a poem, or have the ambi- 
tion to see the poem in printer’s ink. But the poetic 
moment does come to all, with greater or less intensity 
and frequency, simply because emotions are in all of us. 
Every human soul is of inflammable texture, requiring 
only a spark to ignite it. And what strikes this spark is 
incalculable. It may be a stroll along the river side in 
the mellow evening, or it may be moonlight slanting across 
a Gothic tower, or a chord struck out from a symphony 
or a vibrant something in a voice, or the infinite depths 
of beautiful eyes or of blue skies hanging over a rippling 
lake. It may be something far grosser, a little alcohol 
not denatured, a jostling crowd, a hurdy-gurdy at noon- 
time. The sparks that incite to poetize can neither be 
enumerated nor analyzed. But sometime or other, they 
strike the dry fuel of the soul and convert us into momen- 
tary poets. And that is the reason why the supply of 
poetry outbalances the demand for it. 

To return to the dandelion, which, I realize, is not at 
all a poetic flower, but merely a troublesome weed with a 
popular essence in these prohibition days. Nature is ex- 
travagantly lavish in sending up into the air a hundred 
fluffy balloons so that one seed may live. The same nature 
has arranged it so that a hundred poems may be released 
from the soul for one that has the vitality to survive. 
Providence sees to it that some of the dandelions are 
preserved, and in something of the same manner the 
anthologist performs the same office for the poems. He 
exults in the exuberance of creation, examines the poetic 
balloons, and selects for preservation those which carry 
good seed. 

Through all the many autumns of English literature, 
we have had a dandelion-abundance of Catholic poems. 
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What we needed most was a person who would play the 
part of Providence in allowing some of these poems to 
perish and in nurturing others. During the past year, 
three anthologists have taken on themselves such an office, 
and, I have reason to prophesy, during the coming year 
three more will do the same. A recent article in AMERICA 
complaining that there were no Catholic anthologies has 
thus had a very remarkable answer; this article, inci- 
dentally, revealed the fact that there are any number of 
Catholic anthologies in private circulation for school use. 
It sent me, moreover, to my bookcase, where I rediscov- 
ered that there are at least two volumes which might have 
filled the need of the author of the article. Joyce Kilmer’s 
“Dreams and Images ” is ten years old, but it is, never- 
theless, a collection of poems that is still worth possess- 
ing. The other volume is relatively unknown to the 
younger generation. “ The Household Library of Catho- 
lic Poets,” edited by Eliot Ryder in 1881 under the im- 
print of the University of Notre Dame, has a format as 
old-fashioned as its title. It is, nevertheless, a collection 
that still has its value. 

Ryder’s anthology has now been superseded by Shane 
Leslie’s “An Anthology of Catholic Poets,” and Kil- 
mer’s, to a certain extent, by Theodore Maynard’s “ The 
Book of Modern Catholic Verse.” The third anthology 
recently published, “Current Catholic Verse,” compiled 
by David P. McAstocker and the late Edward H. Pfeiffer, 
has had no counterpart in the past. These three new 
anthologies taken together offer a splendid survey of the 
whole achievement of Catholic poetry from the very misty 
days of the first Anglo-Saxon Catholics down to the 
year just concluded. There was no collusion in arranging 
the collections so that they supplemented one another ; there 
simply existed three distinct needs. 

Mr. Leslie chose the lean centuries of Catholic poetry 
for his anthology, Mr. Maynard took the years of plenty, 
and Father McAstocker the months of abundance. This 
does not imply, however, that the last-named anthology is 
richer in its garnering than is the first; rather it is inev- 
itable that it should be more meager. For Mr. Leslie 
could make his choice from a period of time extending 
over more than a thousand years, and from the works of 
poets who had genius, whereas Father McAstocker had 
but the offerings of verse-makers who are only just now 
proving themselves and that during a short twelve-month. 
I would not say, however, that Mr. Leslie’s collection is 
more valuable or more acceptable than Father McAstock- 
er’s. It is more splendid in its content, but it is not so 
attractive in its adventuring. It is a garnering of prize- 
flowers from other gardens; it is not a searching for 
buds in the wide fields. Mr. Leslie is an historian, Father 
McAstocker is an explorer. And the result is that the 
“ Anthology of Catholic Poets” has in it very few infe- 
rior poems, while “Current Catholic Verse” contains 
only a modicum of supereminent verse. 

In his volume, Theodore Maynard takes up the thread 
of Catholic poetry where Mr. Leslie leaves it and carries 
it down to the year where Father McAstocker takes it 
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up. ‘“ The Book of Modern Catholic Verse” compares 
most favorably with Mr. Leslie’s volume in the quality 
of its poetry and exercises much the same fascination of 
novelty that gives interest to Father McAstocker’s. It 
contains poems stamped with authentic genius no less 
than those which are too new to be definitely crowned. 
It has the flavor of history and also the tang of mod- 
ernity. Regarded either absolutely or comparatively, it is 
the most valuable of the three recent anthologies both 
because it treats of a period that sorely needed an anthol- 
ogist and because this period comprises the most inspired 
fifty years in the long stretch of English Catholic poetry. 

As in poetry, so in anthologies, the law of supply and 
demand has no application. There is no reason why the 
number of Catholic anthologies should not be increased 
from three to thirty. We are made richer by every new 
collection, even though in truth we might not realize our 
poverty without them. 


REVIEWS 


Mother Philippine Duchesne. By Marjorie Erskine. With 
an Introduction by Most RevereNpD Jonn J. GienNon, Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. $4.00. 

The pioneer is always a fascinating study. When the trailmaker 
is a woman and a nun, pioneering gets a new significance, for one 
anticipates that to the experiences that add color to any primi- 
tive project will be superadded ideals that inspire and supernatural 
virtues worthy of emulation. In Philippine Duchesne’s life there 
is interest, romance and inspiration. Apart from other claims to 
greatness, she founded the first free school west of the Missis- 
sippi. Her story opens in France in the year 1769; it closes 
eighty-one years later in the Missouri Valley. Meanwhile, it re- 
counts the sturdy spiritual growth of a great soul and a long 
series of self-sacrificing and fruitful activities in the service of 
mankind. She had entered the Visitandines at seventeen, but was 
one of those who were forced to quit their cloister during the 
French Revolution. Consequent on those stirring times readjust- 
ments were necessitated and a contact was formed with the saintly 
Mother Barat, whose newly-founded Order she joined. To it 
she was a valuable acquisition and for years proved a reliable 
helper to Saint Madeleine Sophie. Then came a call from Amer- 
ica for Sisters, and Madame Duchesne headed the first band of 
Religious of the Sacred Heart to come to this Continent. It was 
a hazardous and trying journey that she made and the thirty-one 
years that followed were marked by much physical privation and 
spiritual desolation, but before her death she witnessed one foun- 
dation after another of her Order spring up and knew that the 
little seed she sowed had grown into a mighty oak. Mother 
Duchesne’s work brought her in contact with nearly all the early 
pioneers of Catholicism in the Mississippi Valley, and the story 
of her relations with them is not the least fascinating part of the 
volume. A virile and heroic woman, one regrets that her biog- 
raphy was not written with a less feminine hand, for it is bur- 
dened with much pious sentimentalism, and useless details. It 
reads best when Mother Duchesne tells her own story through her 
letters. Yet withal it is a helpful contribution to the history of 
the American Church. ee 





John Wanamaker. Two Volumes. By Herserr Apams Gr- 
Bons. New York: Harper and Brothers. $10.00. 

To write the history of a man who for over a half a century 
has been a public character because of the very life work he took 
up in his youth, requires some unique qualities possessed by very 
few men. First of all, the biographer must know his subject 
intimately, and yet at the same time be so broadminded that he 
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can get the right perspective of the character he is depicting. 


Then he must know in all their details both sides of the import- 
ant events involved in the narrative. And finally, he must avoid 
that bane of all biographers, the hero worship that leads to preju- 
dice. It is with reluctance that one states that Mr. Gibbon<« 
has failed in most of the points above mentioned in his life of 
John Wanamaker. The John Wanamaker that his intimate friends 
knew best is not presented. One is tempted to think that the 
author was a stranger, or at most a mere acquaintance, who was 
given the material, paid,so much to do the work, and told to go 
ahead and write the life. The result is a variation of the theme 
that “The King can do no wrong.” Page after page of ful- 
some flattery becomes wearisome even to the most ardent follower, 
until at last the reader begins to think that there must be some- 
thing to be said on the other side. Then, finally, in order to 
draw the book out into two large volumes there is repetition after 
repetition, whole pages of padding; and the worst of this is that 
one has to wade through it all to get the worth-while facts of 
this truly great man’s life. Evidently a very strict censorship 
was needed upon the work. When these two volumes are re- 
duced to one and a balanced view of John Wanamaker the man 
is given, then his biography may indeed be worth the reading. 


J. J. McC. 





Notes on Democracy. By H. L. Mencken. New York: AI- 
fred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

This is an indictment of practical democracy in general and 
American democracy in particular. Written with the author’s 
usual boldness of expression and vivid stylistic turns, behind 
all its brilliant verbiage, there is much erroneous thinking. It 
suggests a philosophy of life as false as it is dangerous. That 
practical democracy has its limitations and shortcomings, many 
of them serious, is obvious; that it is as represented by Mr. 
Mencken is not true. The book is a gross caricature of American 
democracy—all shadows with no sunlight, for though the clos- 
ing pages hint that democracy has some merits, the few that are 
vaguely indicated are of questionable worth. The Englishman 
Bryce gives a more reliable study on the same subject, much as 
one may dilfer about his theories. At least he points out the 
counterbalancing advantages that our democracy offers to its un- 
questionable drawbacks. There is a saying that a man’s worst 
enemies are those of his own household. “ Notes on Democracy ” 
summons practical democracy before the infallible Mencken tri- 
bunal and spares from the attacks of a vitriolic pen scarcely any 
of its phases, any department of Government and few public men 
and movements. Wholesale condemnations and platitudinous 
charges are easy to make and even to bolster up with a semblance 
of evidence, but the incomplete presentation of a cause is as false 
and deceptive as a positive misstatement. The vulgarities that 
frequently characterize Mr. Mencken’s writings are not absent 
from this volume. Too often the author plays fast and loose 
with many of the ordinary decencies of life and he goes out of 
his way blasphemously to insult a great body of the American 
public. Mr. Meneken is a popular but not an authoritative 
writer. Even his scintillating pen cannot compensate for much 
exaggeration, much flippancy and much rank philosophy, nor 
does it justify his vogue. He serves his readers the shadow for 
the substance and theatrical trappings for the realities of life. 

W. I. L. 





The People Next Door. An Interpretative History of Mexico 
and the Mexicans. By Gerorce Creer. New York: The John 
Day Company. $4.00. 

Mr. Creel has combed a host of propaganda pamphlets and 
some history to prepare a work that is entertaining, but exceed- 
ingly misleading. Even if the reader were unaware of Mr. Creel's 
socialistic tendencies at the start, he would be thoroughly aware 
of them before the finish, for the socialistic bias is frequently 


betrayed in his phraseology as well as by his ardent defense of 
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those for whom he prepares the brief. He improves the oppor- 
tunity to sneer and jibe at prominent Americans; charges Sena- 
tor Lodge with a “bold lie”; calls ex-President Taft “that most 
pitiable of all spectacles’; and declares that Ambassador. Henry 
Lane Wilson “entered upon his duty with the relish of a mis- 
chief-making mind.” He resurrects a host of long since refuted 
calumnies against the Church and Churchmen in Mexico in the 
apparent confidence that his readers will be too prejudiced or too 
preoccupied to take the trouble to ascertain the facts. His 
partisanship stands revealed throughout; especially when he re- 
fers to the failure to execute his political opponents as a “ stupid 
clemency,” but voices his indignation because some of the rabble 
are executed after being caught red-handed in killing civilian 
prisoners. And he speaks gravely of elections that were as 
much farces as any of the farcical elections he so heatedly con- 
demns. Mr. Creel would have us believe that the Mexican people 
have been released from ecclesiastical usury to enjoy economic 
freedom, and from ecclesiastical bonds of ignorance to enjoy 
abundant opportunities for education. Therefore he neglects to 
mention that the trust funds administered by the clergy were 
loaned at low rates of interest not exceeding six per cent—the 
legal rate, and that the radical hero Juarez repealed the laws 
against usury and that now little money may be had for less 
than twelve per cent; loans for thirty-six per cent are not un- 
common, and chattel loans draw eight per cent per week. The 
closing and pillaging of Mexico’s numerous educational and bene- 
ficent institutions; children deprived of education; the aged and 
the orphaned driven into the street to beg; the sick and helpless 
deprived of succor are facts he likewise neglects to mention. 
Anyone familiar with Mexico, its people and its history, will dis- 
cover in this book abundant opportunity and just cause to disagree 
with its author. | ome 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Distinguished Poetesses—Amidst the publication 
many books of poetry, whose only perfection in a poetic way is 
the mastery of rhyme, it is a joy and a relief to have a new 
collection by Sara Teasdale. “ Dark of the Moon” (Macmillan. 
$1.50), contains some of those exquisite cameos that have won 
Miss Teasdale a place among our best lyricists. She views old 
scenes with new eyes, and breathes new emotions into things 
that are as old as the world itself. She uses no labored devices 
in her descriptions and no involutions in her thoughts; she has 
the simplicity and the directness as well as the obviousness of 
nature itself. Visualizing a September day, with superb art- 
lessness, she begins 


The Seine flows out of the mist 
And into the mist again; 


of so 


and ends 
The river comes out of a sleep 
And goes away in a dream. 
Such art cannot be analyzed, but the pictures it produces are 
wholly unforgettable. As in her poems of inanimate things, so 
in those of humanity in general and of her own feelings she fits 
authentic emotions into perfect music of words. 

Marguerite Wilkinson, to whose ardent critical and creative 
work poetry is in these days much indebted, calls her latest 
volume, a collection of religious lyrics, “ Citadels.” (Macmillan. 
$1.50). In this revelation of spiritual motives and longings, the 
most difficult genre of all poetical work, Mrs. Wilkinson has 
succeeded remarkably well. There is warmth of feeling and 
artistry of expression. A sentence of the publisher’s announce- 
ment, however, is annoying: “ The ‘Cathedral Lyrics’ that follow 
are somewhat in the childlike medieval temper which imagines 
life behind all lovely images.” The medieval folk knew that 
there was life, an immortal and powerful life beyond, which the 
images of the saints recalled to them! Surely, the latter is the 
author’s view in a meditative lyric called “An Old Argument.” 


If you are only what the dust had given, 
If I am only what the dust declares, 
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How is it that our eyes make bold with Heaven 
And look for shining stairs? 

In an appreciative memoir prefacing “ Selected Poems of Edith 
M. Thomas” (Harper. $2.00), the editor of the volume, Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse tells how, in 1880, a quiet lady whose face was 
“the embodiment of the pallid, the wistful, the spirituelle ” came 
from the then “backwoods” of Ohio to New York. Here her 
poetic art won her a ready place in the literary circles of the 
metropolis. Her poems were greedily sought by the represen- 
tative periodicals, and soon she took a position on the editorial 
staff of Harper’s Magazine which she kept for seventeen years 
till her death in 1925. The editor, with the viewpoint not only 
of a critic but also of a friend, shows how the author, in the 
glamorous din of New York, kept the quiet and serene view of 
life presented in the selected poems. Nature, men and memories 
were taken into the sanctuary of a quiet soul and beauty was 
embraced with a sensitive love. Her secret of calm escapes in 
a lyric, “ The Heart Upon the Sleeve”: 

What, noble masters, all amort? 

Why will ye be the mob-world’s sport, 
And let each knave his weapon pick 
Wherewith to stab ye to the quick!... 
They think I case my bosom frail 

With woven links of hidden mail; 

The simple truth will none believe, 

I wear my heart upon my sleeve! 


Edith Thomas, with her thirteen published volumes of high 
poetry, deserves remembrance as one of America’s distinguished 
poets—and hence this welcome book. 





Fortifying the Laity—The average reader looking for a 
forceful defense of supernatural religion written in a facile and 
noticeably untechnical style will find his desires amply met in 
“The Open Door” (Benziger. $2.50), by S. Burrows. Years of 
experience outside the Fold give the author a sympathetic ap- 
proach to the non-Catholic mind for which he primarily writes. 
Having personally passed through many of the phases of religious 
thought which he considers, his guidance in helping the searcher 
for truth to unravel his difficulties is the more trustworthy. Zeal- 
ous Catholics, especially pastors of souls, may well put “The 
Open Door” in the hands of prospective converts. The chapters 
are well authenticated. 

Compendious reading courses in Church history whether for 
classroom purposes or reading circles, or for the less formal 
study of the layman that wants to know succinctly yet authorita- 
tively the relations between Christianity and civil governments, 
are decidedly desirable. “A Book of Church History” (Long- 
mans. $1.25), by Susan Cunnington, and “The Church in the 
World” (Longmans. Parts I and II, 30c. each: Part III, 40c.), 
by F. A. Forbes, help admirably to fill this need. Covering sub- 
stantially the same ground each is written from a different 
angle: thus in a sense they are complementary. Miss Cunnington 
is mainly occupied with presenting on historical canvasses the 
Church as “the appointed exponent of supernatural claims on 
individuals and nations, the official teacher and guardian of Truth 
and the distributor of the Sacraments.” Her field is the internal 
and external life of the Church, its spiritual activity and its reac- 
tion to environment. As for “ The Church in the Wor'd,” its prac- 
tical scope, its make-up and its clear presentation and co-ordina- 
tion of ecclesiastical facts suggest that it should enjoy a very 
wide vogue. 

Catholic educators are already familiar with “The Religion 
Outlines ” prepared for college students by Dr. John M. Cooper 
of the Catholic University. A second course now ready, is con- 
cerned with “ The Motives and Means of Catholic Life” (Cath- 
olic Education Press. $1.00). The author follows the same 
principles in selecting and presenting his materials that made his 
first course so popular. The reviewer regrets a marked loose- 
ness of diction that makes for ambiguity. In its efforts toward 
conciliating modern liberal thinkers the text is apt to prove a bit 
misleading: it calls for judicious teachers. 
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The House of Mystery. The Rainbow’s Pot o’ Gold. Mitya’s 
Love. Green Gold of Yucatan. The Missing Island. The Judge 
and the Two Lizzies. : 

An unaffected but decidedly definite Catholic tone is not the 
least merit of “The House of Mystery” (Herder. $1.75), by 
Lida L. Coghlan, though an occasional crudity betrays the 
amateur pen. A modern theme, a variety of wholesome charac- 
ters consistently sustained, a half dozen strong episodes felic- 
itously handled and a happy seasoning of charming trivialities 
with mature seriousness, combine to make it a fine story. Over- 
night Gerry Donovan, a middle-west college youth, matures to 
the responsibilities of manhood, in his case very heavy ones. The 
shadow of tragedy that constantly dogs his steps exacts heroic 
sacrifices. But he is not unequal to their demand. They are the 
price he pays to keep his dying father’s will, but eventually they 
are not without their reward. 

Though “The Rainbow’s Pot o’ Gold” (Herder. $1.75) is 
credited to Marie Merceret, a foreword informs the reader that 
it is the combined work of four members of a literary club for 
women, the different chapters coming from one or other of the 
contributors. This variety in authorship explains the absence of 
that continuity of style and even at times of thought from which 
the story suffers and which it might have had were it from a 
single pen. However, the vicissitudes of the Missouri school 
mistress which unify the tale are not without merit and interest. 

In the struggles of Eleanor Quin and Edward O’Hanlon with 
unprincipled or weak-principled compatriots of theirs, as recounted 
by Maurice V. Reidy in “ The Vision Beyond” (Herder. $1.50), 
the real and the ideal are tragically juxtaposed. The story is set 
in the years immediately following the ’98 insurrection and mostly 
in the Irish capital and the Western country. Its theme is the 
fight for Irish freedom, and it has plenty of action. All its char- 
acter sare well done and O’Hanlon makes a first class hero. 

Ivan Bunin was the disciple of Gorky and, in some respects, 
the equal or the superior of Gorky. One of his reputed master- 
pieces, “ Mitya’s Love” (Holt. $2.00), has been retranslated from 
the French by Madelaine Boyd, and introduced by Ernest Boyd. 
The story proves that Bunin is a consummate master of the 
art of fiction, but it likewise shows that he is a typically decadent 
Russian. It is a psychological study of a seventeen-year-old lad 
in the throes of his first love. His physical and mental processes 
are detailed, in the early chapters when he is with his beloved 
and later when he temporarily leaves her. She deserts him, and 
he shoots himself. The subject is trite and the treatment of it 
is demoralizing. The beauty of certain passages is shadowed by 
the vulgarity and indecency of others. 

The highly colored adventures of some Americans in the land 
of the Mayas forms the substance of “Green Gold of Yucatan” 
(Duffield. $2.00), by Gregory Mason. Kidnapping, native upris- 
ings, fights for life against overwhelming odds, and near-deaths 
counterbalance the more peaceful adventures of love and of the 
search for ancient codices. Marsh, the archeologist, finds a woman 
to admire and a book to treasure. Though he sacrifices both, he 
is a happier man at the end than he was at the story’s beginning. 

There are thrills aplenty in “The Missing Island” (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $2.00), by Oswald Kendall. A party, headed by a cap- 
tain who talks like a college professor and by a millionaire 
yachtsman, who serves as mate, sets out for the South Pacific 
in a hunt for treasure. They meet and surmount the usual dan- 
gers and disasters, including the loss of their ship by fire, discov- 
ering, in the meantime, an island long missing from the charts 
and ultimately securing a great fortune from the salvage of a 
giant raft. The author cannot be ranked with our great writers 
of sea tales, but he has spun an interesting yarn. 

Literary merit and fictional interest do not register high in 
“The Judge and the Two Lizzies” (Dorrance. $2.00), by Charles 
T. Fulwood. The Judge describes, in his own dialect, an automo- 
bile trip from Pennsylvania to the Carolinas. His narrative is as 
innocent, as stupid and as boring as would be that of a small- 


town boy of seven. 
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Communications 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Aloysian Delegates from “Old St. Joseph’s” 


To the Editor of America: 

They were glad tidings that the Christmas issue of AMERICA 
brought us in its report of the gratifying number of young 
men from our American colleges who made the pilgrimage to 
Rome for the bicentenary celebration in honor of St. Aloysius. 

The report should be even larger. Through an oversight St. 
Joseph’s College of Philadelphia was omitted from the list. 
Three of her sons are numbered among the pilgrims. And it 
seems a reasonable pride that the faculty and students take in 
having three representatives in Rome when one considers that 
this comparatively small college has less than two hundred names 
on her roster. 

But a better day is dawning and a new and bigger St. Joseph’s 
is soon to be a reality. When the tercentenary celebration in 
honor of St. Aloysius is held, may St. Joseph’s multiply her 
present number of representatives several times over. And if 
it can be that the dead trod once more the paths of earth—even 
for an instant—then surely the faculty and students of “Old St. 
Joseph’s ” long since mouldered in the dust, will come back to wish 
the youthful voyagers of two thousand and twenty-six Godspeed, 
as they embark for the Eternal City to pledge their fealty at the 
shrine of St. Aloysius. 

Philadelphia. Joun J. Kr11een, S.J. 


Needs of Missionaries in Philippine Islands 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Catholic literature sent to these Islands has done a great 
deal to preserve the Faith among the Filipinos. Father Monahan 
often wrote of the Protestant propaganda here in the Philippine 
Islands, and was most grateful for the Catholic literary ammuni- 
tion absolutely needed, I will not say to defeat the enemies of 
the Church, but just to hold our ground. 

Holding our ground at present means that in a short time, 
when our forces are reorganized and augmented, we shall be 
ready for a big drive forward, which, with the Lord’s help, will 
force the enemy to break camp and seek a new field for his 
“apostleship.” As you know, ten Fathers of our Eastern Jesuit 
Provinces are now in this part of Mindanao. These ten Fathers 
will be assigned to ten mission stations, all of which can be 
reached in one day from Cagayan. 

Father Monahan’s suggestion relative to sending Catholic litera- 
ture to four different centers is a very good one. It is the very 
best way for disseminating Catholic thought in localities where 
the teaching of the Church is being attacked, and needs defense 
at once. Here in Cagayan we can use much more Catholic litera- 
ture than we are getting at present; both for Cagayan, and to 
supply the other mission stations in Misamis, Bukidnon, and 
Lanao, where we American Jesuits are stationed. The only high 
school for the entire Province of Misamis is in Cagayan, and 
consequently there is an urgent demand here for copies of 
America, Messenger of the Sacred Heart, etc. 

The new Cagayan Protestant Mission Hospital opened its doors 
last month with Dr. Floyd O. Smith in charge. He is also coach 
of the Cagayan Public High School baseball team, and, I am 
told, was formerly the Protestant minister in another part of 
Mindanao. I have been told that in the past he has given talks 
in the Cagayan Protestant church, the minister of which is a 
Filipino. Dr. Smith is also connected with the Protestant maga- 
zine Ang Dalan (the Way). 

The Carruth Memorial Hall is the Protestant dormitory for 
girls here in Cagayan. It has just been enlarged to receive twenty- 
five more girls. As the only public high school for the entire 
Province of Misamis is located here in Cagayan, dormitories 
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(hostels) are a necessity for those students who come to Cagayan 
from remote villages of Misamis. In these dormitories the stu- 
dents take their meals, sleep, do their studying, etc., going to the 
public high school for classes. I hear that the old Protestant 
Mission Hospital is to be transformed into a Protestant dormitory 
for boys. At present the boy students must board with friends 
or other private families. 

Three devoted Filipino nuns are trying to run a Catholic dor- 
mitory for girls. But this Cagayan Catholic Dormitory for 
girls is already overcrowded, and the Catholic girls must seek 
accommodation in dormitories that are not under Catholic auspices. 
These self-sacrificing nuns use the same dormitory building for a 
Catholic grammar school, while the high-school girls are at class 
in the public high school. It is really sad to see the poverty of 
these poor Filipino nuns: just a handful of books for the twenty 
children in their school, no money to hire some lay teachers to 
help them (supervising the girls that live in the dormitory and 
helping them with their studies is enough work for them), no 
board erasers for their “black boards ”—chalk, pencils and paper 
only because they have recently received some school supplies 
from a zealous missionary Apostle, still a seminarian. 

I am sure that one of Father Monahan’s last wishes before his 
death was for a better and larger Cagayan Catholic Dormitory 
for girls. It is our fervent prayer that God will spare us long 
enough to see this dying wish of the zealous apostle become a 
blessed reality. But our only hope is in prayer and the help of 
our friends in the States. We have written to some of our 
friends about this worthy cause—a better and larger Cagayan 
Catholic Dormitory for girls—and these friends have promised 
to run social gatherings, entertainments, etc., for the benefit of 
the proposed Cagayan Catholic Dormitory for girls. Will you 
kindly interest your friends in this work of zeal and charity, sav- 
ing Filipino girls of the Faith? Even small donations will help us 
a great deal to carry out our plans for a better and larger Cagayan 
Catholic Dormitory for girls. 

Surely we are facing a rather discouraging outlook, as we 
begin to take up our position in the front-line trenches. How- 
ever, we are not discouraged. 

I may add in conclusion that not a little good could also be 
done by sending us athletic goods: volley-balls, soccer-balls, base- 
balls, bats, gloves, indoor-baseballs, footballs for kicking and ath- 
letic equipment of any kind. If we had some athletic goods, they 
would help to bring many near the Church, and then into the 
Church. So, as you requested, I have told you of our needs 
very frankly. Sincerest thanks for the apostolic charity mani- 
fested towards us. 

Cagayan, P. I. 


[In accordance with the wishes of Father Monahan, now we 
hope with God, and his successor, Father Daly, it would be well 
if all those who are sending papers, magazines, etc., to the 
Philippines would write to me, telling me what they send. Then 
I can write back to each sender and give explicit directions where 
each can send packages to best advantage in the future. Letters 
should be addressed to me at 4847 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, N. Y.—F. P. LeBuffe, S. J.] 


J. G. Daty S.J. 


Nikola Pashitch and Catholics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The death of M. Nikola Pashitch, veteran Serbian statesman, 
removed the great Balkan leader under whose Premiership was 
negotiated the very liberal Serbian Concordat of 1914. M. Pash- 
itch’s relations with Catholics were always of a cordial nature, 
and he was convinced that in the new Jugoslavia, to whose form- 
ation he had so largely contributed, there could be little progress 
towards consolidation without an extension of the Serbian Con- 
cordat to the whole Kingdom. His efforts in this direction were 
hampered, however, by Croatia’s chosen leader, the notorious anti- 
papal agitator, Stepan Raditch, who refuses to “give Rome any 
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more power than she already has over our unfortunate people.” 

Premier Pashitch and Dr. Nintchitch, the former Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, were received in audience by our present Holy 
Father on the occasion of M. Pashitch’s last visit to Rome. The 
Papal Nuncio at Belgrade, Mgr. Pellegrinetti, was among the 
first to express his sympathy with Madame Pashitch on the occa- 
sion of M. Pashitch’'s death. 

Although himself Orthodox, the late Premier had many Catholic 
connections, his elder daughter being married to the descendant of 
an illustrious Catholic family of Dalmatia. The marriage took 
place in the Catholic Church, and M. Pashitch gave his daughter 
away in presence of a numerous Catholic and Orthodox congre- 
gation. 

Nikola Pashitch died in harness at the age of eighty years, and 
in the midst of the crises caused by the news of the Italo-Albanian 
pact which is believed to be aimed against Jugoslavia. However 
they may have disagreed with M. Pashitch over matters of in- 
ternal policy, Croats and Slovenes realize that they owe their lib- 
eration from an alien yoke in a large measure to the veteran Serb- 
ian statesman, whose prestige and influence at the Peace Confer- 
ence obtained for them that new status which they now enjoy. 

London. A. CuristiTcH. 


Our Maximum Possible Population 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your editorial, “ Juggling with Statistics,” October 23, brings 
to mind an example of figure juggling in America itself. With 
this I am alluding to a paper by the Rev. J. F. Thorning, S.J., 
“The Menace of Militarism,” which appeared in the issue for 
September 18. 

Of course, I have no quarrel with the position taken by the 
writer, but there are figures used as basis and in support of his 
theme that are ludicrous. The part I am referring to is that in 
which the number of people that can be supported by the land 
resources of the United States and the world as a whole is com- 
puted. 

The writer uses Belgium, the country with the greatest density 
in population on the earth, as example for his demonstration. He 
says: “ Belgium before the war supported with ease 652 persons 
to the square mile, yet Belgium is not naturally a fertile country.” 
The fact is that Belgium did not and could not support its 
population on its own agricultural products. The imports over 
exports as listed in “ Whitaker,” 1914, for the year 1912 amounted 
to 677,060,000 francs for food and drink alone. No account is 
taken here of such items as wool, cotton, hides, livestock, seed, 
etc., equally essential as food itself. As a ratio for the rest of 
the world 652 persons to the square mile is, therefore, slightly 
out of proportion to start with. 

What is true of Belgium in this respect applies also to Germany, 
only in a lesser degree, as Germany had in 1910 a population 
density of 311 persons to the square mile and was 80 per cent 
self-supporting, as far as foodstuffs are concerned. 

Moreover, neither Belgium nor Germany can be taken as a 
criterion of what we may expect in the United States as a 
whole or as a continent in regard to fertility. Both countries 
are entirely located within temperate, humid climate, a condition 
not found to extend over entire continents or even the United 
States. 

For the United States, the question, how many people can be 
supported by its own land resources, is not new. In an article 
on “Land Utilization” in the “ Agriculture Yearbook, 1923,” the 
material is also used as basis for estimates of the maximum 
population we may be able to maintain. The results obtained 
vary with the method employed, but they all fall short of coming 
anywhere near to 1,850,000,000, which the author does not even 
consider as absolute. 

The estimate based on the assumption that: (1) our per capita 
consumption is reduced to the pre-war level in Germany: (2) our 
swamps and marshes are drained and the irrigable land is re- 
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claimed to the extent it is economically feasible; (3) our average 
yields per acre are increased by nearly fifty per cent, places the 
maximum population that can be taken care of by our land 
resources in the neighborhood of 300,000,000. 

Not less astounding is the author’s appraisal of the farm-land 
resources of the whole world. “The fifty odd miilion square 
miles comprising the cultivable surface of the globe could care 
for 32,500,000,000.” Fifty odd million square miles is claimed 
to be the cultivable land of the globe, which can support a popu- 
talion at the ratio of 652 persons to the square mile. 

Fifty odd million square miles (52,252,000) has so far been 
regarded as the total land area of the earth, exclusive of the 
Polar regions, but including all of Alaska, Canada, Iceland, 
Siberia and the coastal area of Greenland, all of which is pre- 
sented as cutivable land. Is it just possible that the author has 
never heard such names as: Rocky Mountains, Andes, Himalaya, 
Sahara, Arabian Desert, Gobi Desert, Tundra, etc.? 

In the case of Africa, the botanist Schanz, who has traveled 
extensively in that continent and made a study of it, estimates 
the agricultural land area to be about fifty per cent. North 
America and Asia would not even fare so well, and Australia 
has relatively less than any. 

But whatever the population possibility of the earth is, it 
looks very much as if Manna showers will have to be of regular 
occurrence long before the 32,500,000,000 mark is reached. 


Washington. F. J. MARSCHNER. 


Jazzing 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Jazz seems to be a word of recent origin. Your issue of 
November 6, 1926, carried it in the very last of its Communica- 
tions, on page 96. A year ago “An Oxford Note-Book” (1925, 
page 272) mentioned “that America supplied the jazz.” 

Can “ James” tell us the root of the word, or else some learned 
reader of A™MERICA. 


G. S. 


Rome. 


What New York Catholics Owe to Mexico 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Whether or not the United States owes a debt to Mexico may 
be a matter of debate, but certainly the Catholics of New York 
owe a debt which has not been paid. 

St. Peter’s was the first Catholic church of New York. Rever- 
end William O’Brien, a Dominican, who was well recommended 
by Archbishop Troy of Dublin, according to Bishop Carroll in a 
letter to Father Plowden, dated November 7, 1787, was appointed 
the pastor of St. Peters’, succeeding the deposed Father Nugent. 
The Catholics of New York at that period were few in number, 
and poor. They could neither afford to finish the church, nor to 
decorate it. Unable to find the necessary funds, Father O’Brien, 
soon after his appointment, journeyed to Mexico to collect money 
for building purposes. The Archbishop of Mexico, Don Alonzo 
Nufiez de Haro, received him kindly and gave him permission to 
collect what he could. 

The minutes of the Board of Trustees of St. Peter’s Church 
record the fact that Father O’Brien collected $4,920 in Mexico 
and returned to New York with some valuable paintings for the 
decoration of the church. In those days $4,920 was a large sum 
of money, yet the Catholics of Mexico were able to find that 
large sum for the poverty-stricken Catholics of New York. Four 
thousand nine hundred and twenty dollars seems a very large 
sum indeed when viewed in the light of New York Catholics beg- 
ging from Mexican Catholics. 

That in the year 1800 St. Peter’s was able to establish the first 
free school—a Catholic school, a public school—on the island 
of Manhattan may be traced back to the generosity of Mexicans. 
The Government at Albany came to realize that St. Peter’s free 
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school was rendering priceless sexvice to the State, and made a 
grant of money to its support long before there was any thought 
of establishing a public-school system of any kind. Obviously the 
generosity of Mexican Catholics is bound up with the education of 
New York. A record of the facts may be found in “A Brief 
Sketch of the Early History of the Catholic Church on the Island 
of New York,” by Reverend J. R. Bayley, secretary to the Arch- 
bishop of New York, published by the Catholic Publication So- 
ciety, 126 Nassau Street, 1870. The book was first published in 
1853. This was the second and revised edition. It may be found 
in the Public and other libraries, and stray copies can still be 
picked up in Barclay Street. 


New York. Arrep W. McCann. 


4 Our Juries 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Juries are frequently so overwhelmed, confused, and bewild- 
ered that to the counsel who can successfully obscure facts and 
create fiction goes the verdict. Even common sense cannot guide 
the ignorant juror through the labyrinth of conflicting evidence 
and the pitfalls spread by emotional oratory. 

I can think of nothing more monstrous than giving to barbers, 
plumbers, clerks, teamsters, shoemakers, stenographers, and col- 
ored stevedores the right to determine the sanity or. insanity of a 
criminal. 

By improving our jurors we can improve the administration of 
our justice. 


Columbus. NATHAN FRIEDMAN. 


The Washington National Shrine 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Eighty years ago the project of building a monumental church 
in Washington to which all Catholics might contribute was first 
exploited. The Lowell Courier for January 29, 1846, had this. 
item : 

A magnificent Catholic church is to be built at Washington, 
something after the style of the cathedrals of the Old World. 
It is intended by the Catholics to appeal for aid in this great 
undertaking to every congregation of their denomination in 
the United States. 

The success of the new Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, now building, is the practical outcome of the movement of 
eighty years ago. 

Lowell. G. F. O’Dwyer. 


It Was a Motorboat 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Please do not think me captious or bound to have the last word, 
if I say that when you, or the printer, substituted the word 
“motorcar” for “motorboat,” which I used advisedly in my letter 
of December 4, on “Utilizing the Secular Daily,” it spoiled a little 
story I had in mind illustrating the extraordinary enterprise of 
the secular press when trying to secure a “scoop.” 

According to the story current at the time, the streets for many 
blocks around the Soldiers’ Field during the Holy Name service 
were so congested that not a motorcar could possibly get through 
them. Then someone secured a high-powered “motorboat” whicl 
instantly started roaring and tearing through the waters of Lake 
Michigan—“the new sea of Galilee’—to a distance of several 
miles, thus enabling the photographer with his precious plates to 
get in at the back door of his newspaper office and publish that 
wonderful sixteen-column photo showing some 450,000 Holy 
Name men each with a lighted candle in his hand, singing: “Holy 
God We Praise Thy Name!” several hours ahead of all com- 
petitors! And all this haste to publish, not a murder or divorce 
scandal, but “The latest news about the Eucharistic Congress,” 
shouted by thousands of hustling newsboys ! 


White Bear Lake, Minn. Wo. F. Marxoe. 








